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LIFE’S DARKEST MOMENT The owner of an air rifle, a sword 


and a helmet, and still refused 
By Webster membership in the Legion 

















Don’t Dodge the Detail 


The bigger they are, the harder they 
fall. That may apply to the gridiron, 
and again it may not, but it certainly 
doesn’t apply to the camp details handed 
out in the days of combat. 


When “all out’? was sounded, there 
was usually a scurrying for the quiet, 
restful places. The bigger the detail 
and the more soldats involved, the 
“softer” they fell for a retreat. Nobody 
had to say “please” when wanting the 
buck passed. The psychology of the 
situation was that one less made little 
difference in final results. 


Now comes the biggest Legion and 
Auxiliary detail ever handed out. July 
first, membership call will ring round the 


world and more than a million men and 
women will be given the detail of selling 
the Legion and Auxiliary to eligible 
members. 


This detail cannot be correct without 
you. ‘One less” means a fizzle. If you 
duck through the lines, the job won’t be 
complete. It isn’t like the service de- 
tails of 1918, where the gang could be 
called into action another day. 


You know persons who should be wear- 
ing the Legion insignia and if, on that 
day, you don’t see them and sell them 
the Legion, probably no one else will, 
You and you only have realized that 
some old-time buddy isn’t sticking with 
the stickers. 


Here, by the numbers, are a few suggestions: 


Have the ‘40-8’ put on stunts. 
Parade. 


PPI wd 


community, 


Have the day set aside to be devoted to the Legion. 

Establish booths at which praspective members may enroll. 

Get the help of your Chamber of Commerce and Boy Scouts. 

Put a big sign across main street. (Letters can be hung on tennis nets.) 
Ask your local newspapers to help. 

Stage a big banquet or entertainment. 


Distribute circulars showing what your ‘post has done for your 
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© "Harvie end Ewing 
Edward Clifford, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury 


HE latest fig- 
ures of the 
Veterans Bu- 
reau give 28,- 


555 men in hospitals 
suffering afflictions 
resulting from their 
service inthe war. Of 
these, 9,259 are not in hospitals owned 
or leased by the Government. They are 
bound out to private and public institu- 
tions at so much per head, hapless vic- 
tims of the pernicious “contract sys- 
tem,” always abhorrent, though once 
defensible on the grounds of extenu- 
ating emergency. That time is long 
gone, and the system now stands uni- 
versally condemned and inexcusable on 
any grounds. With amazing vitality it 
perseveres for reasons of politics, in- 
competence, selfishness, ingratitude, 
negligence, slothfulness and petty bick- 
ering among official bureaus and bu- 
reaucrats which seem incredible, while 
the disabled veteran remains an un- 
comforted pawn in the game. 

The campaign for a national pro- 
gram of hospital construction adequate 
to do away with this vicarious method 
of ministering to the disabled began in 
1919 when the contract system was in 
its infancy. 
the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service most accurately fore- 
cast the future hospital needs of the 
Government. In a memorandum to the 
Secretary of the Treasury he declared 
that 30,660 hospital beds would be 
needed in two years and asked for 
$85,000,000 with which to provide them. 
His advice was unheeded. A year later 
the Director of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance set forth his “urgent 
needs” as 10,273 more beds. No action. 
In January of 1921 The American Le- 
gion, which had been in the fight from 
the first, published an expert opinion 
report fixing the ultimate need of beds 





In October of that year 


Ten Months 


of the 
Veterans 
Bureau 


By Marquis James 


Confusion, Red Tape, Short-sightedness, Public 
Apathy and Selfishness Contributed to the Failure 
of the $18,600,000 Hospital Program 


at 16,900 more than the Government 
then had available. 

Thus warned and urged, Congress ap- 
propriated $18,600,000 to build hos- 
pitals. The money became available 
March 4, 1921. The sum was slightly 


more than half of what the Legion 








© Underwood and Underwood 
Brigadier General C. E. Sawyer, the 
President’s personal physician 














A. A. Sprague, Chairman, Legion 
National Rehabilitation Committee 


asked for, but it was 
enough for a begin- 
ning; enough to over- 
come the most fla- 
grant abuses under 
the contract system. 
A hospital building 
program designed to 
care for 6,800 men, and capable of ex- 
pansion as additional funds should be 
forthcoming was launched with a flying 
start. 

That building program, begun with 
such high hopes and after such tedious 
effort, has been a disheartening fail- 
ure. Fifteen months have passed, and 
instead of 6,800 beds Veterans Bureau 
figures of May 25th show only 989 new 
beds in the hands of the Bureau. These 
are all in remodelled structures or addi- 
tions to previously existing institutions. 
No new hospital has been completed. 
In the parts of the country where the 
need is greatest sites have not even 
been selected. This is the situation in 
June, 1922, when by July 1st of this 
year every hospital projected under the 
March 4, 1921 appropriation should be 
completed and occupied. 

So great has been the failure of the 
Treasury Department, which was en- 
trusted with the location and construc- 
tion of these hospitals, that the Vet- 
erans Bureau, backed by the Legion, 
after a spirited legislative fight re- 
cently put through Congress an addi- 
tional appropriation of $17,000,000. 
What is more important the tenacious 
attempts of the Treasury and of the 
Federal Board of Hospitalization, 
headed by Brigadier General Charles 
E. Sawyer, to control this fund have 
been defeated. It is written in the 
Langley Bill which carries the appro- 
priation, that the location and construc- 
tion of the additional hospitals shall 
rest solely with the Veterans Bureau. 
The Bureau had no part in the failure 
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of the $18,600,000 program. Director 
Forbes stormed and protested, but his 
hands were tied. Things went to pieces 
under his eyes. 

Some of the men and the motives, 
the institutions and the influences 
which stand between the wounded sol- 
dier and his proper care and physical 
recovery may best be revealed by an 
examination, first, of the factors which 
impeded and bankrupted the efforts of 
those who sought to push the $18,600,- 
000 building program to success, and, 
second, of the factors which fought to 
dominate the $17,000,000 relief pro- 
gram, and though once rebuffed still 
threaten’ complications. 

An auspicious beginning marked the 
inauguration of the major program. 
One of the first official acts of Secre- 
tary Mellon was the appointment of a 
committee of eminent experts in hos- 
pital planning and administration 
headed by Dr. William Charles White, 
of Pittsburgh. This body was charged 
with the allocation of funds for specific 
projects, the selection of sites and the 
determination of the nature of each hos- 
pital. The character of its personnel 
was a guarantee against political man- 
ipulation. It was to act solely in the 
best interests of the veteran as deter- 
mined by scientific judgment, wholly 
unhampered by any outside influence. 
The White Committee got together at 
once and by the end of March, 1921, 
had completed its preliminary survey. 
On April 7th the Dawes-Galbraith Com- 
mittee, appointed by the President to 
make recommendations on all phases of 
the veteran relief situation, expressed 
its unqualified approval of the com- 
mittee’s work and urged full speed 
ahead on a “continuous building pro- 
gram” which then seemed in immediate 
prospect. 

The White Committee called in con- 
sultant specialists in the mental and 
tubercular branches and forged ahead 
in fine style. By the end of June the 
outline of its program was complete, 





This outline was a brilliant achieve- 
ment. It represented a stupendous 
amount of labor and patriotic sacri- 
fice, for members of the White Com- 
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General Sawyer 
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This diagram tells the story of the failure 
of the veteran to find relief in the hospi- 
tal building program promulgated under 
Public Law 384 (March 4, 1921), which 
carried an appropriation of $18,600,000 
for the construction of hospitals. Allo- 
cation of funds and specifications for 
each individual hospital project passed 
through seven hands before they reached 
the builders, resulting in interminable 
and inexcusable delays. 


mittee and their advisers served with- 
out pay. It embodied the consolidated 
efforts of the best brains and the high- 
est skill in all departments of medicine 
and surgery in America. It gave to 
America and to the veteran a plan for 


The Birth of the G. 


EVERAL cities in Canada claim 
S the honor of “first” organization 

meetings of ex-service men—of 
gatherings which led up to the forma- 
tion of the Great War Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation. Unfortunately, early records 
do not contain very full information 
and dates are somewhat hazy. One of 
the first of such assemblies, however, 
was held in Vancouver, B. C. 

On August 22, 1914, the first trans- 
continental troop train of the late war 
left for Quebec, en route for the 
European battlefields. Fifteen months 
later, almost to the day, the first trans- 
Canadian hospital train pulled into 
Vancouver from Quebec. On it were a 
number of those who had made the 
earlier trip—the “Berlin or Bust” en- 
thusiasts, who got “bust” early trying 
to make Berlin. They were met at the 
depot by a band and district staff of- 
ficers. When one of the cripples asked 
the G. O. C. whom he should report to 


By David Loughnan 


and where, he was advised in a kindly 
way: “My boy, I don’t know a thing 
about you!” 

That sentence pretty well summed up 
official preparedness for the care of 
early arrivals from war hospitals. 
After-care had not been given much 
attention in the rush to get men over 
there. Before Christmas, 1915, dis- 
abled ex-service men, many of them 
married, were out of funds, out of work 
and out of luck. In one case, although 
the man was hobbling about on two 
sticks the only job he was offered was 
that of reading gas meters at $45 a 
month! This man ate his 1915 Christ- 
mas dinner in a one-room shack that 
represented his all, rather than bor- 
row money from friends when back 
pay was owing from the army. And 
that meal consisted of bread and cheese, 
milk and an orange! Nor was this a 
solitary instance. 

Naturally, the inevitable happened. 


a national system of health reconstruc- 
tion and maintenance second to none 
on earth. It did all this in record time 
and in the face of continuous opposi- 
tion, notwithstanding the warning of 
the Secretary of the Treasury that the 
committee should work undisturbed. 
That $18,600,000 fund was regarded as 
a sort of general reservoir of wealth 
from which the sponsors of all sorts of 
pet schemes and enterprises might find 
the wherewithal for their fulfillment. 

Before Dr. White’s committee had 
time to organize for business the line 
had formed on the left. The Public 
Health Service came forward with a 
proposal which would have relieved the 
committee of most of its responsibili- 
ties. Army medical men were present 
with a statement of their needs, as were 
representatives of the Navy. General 
Sawyer, the personal physician of the 
President, saw the White program as 
an incident in his proposal for a “de- 
partment of public welfare.” Senators 
and Congressmen introduced the claims 
of deserving localities seeking hospital 
sites. Chambers of Commerce sent del- 
egations from every part of the coun- 
try, and so forth. All left empty- 
handed. Dr. White and his colleagues 
saw, heard and proposed only with the 
faculties of science. 

Science may propose but at Washing- 
ton politics disposes. In June the com- 
mittee announced the first half of its 
program, the allocation of $7,093,300 
among twelve projects involving 2,977 
beds. These projects were all simple. 
Eleven involved remodelling or enlarge- 
ment of existing buildings or institu- 
tions. One was for the purchase and 
completion of a hospital already under 
construction. On July 6th the National 
Hospitalization Committee of the Le- 
gion, meeting in Washington, recorded 
its “appreciation of the progress” of 
the White Committee. Dr. White ex- 
plained to the Legion body that the bal- 
ance of the $18,600,000 had been allo- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Little groups of companions in distress 
began congregating at the street cor- 
ners discussing their plight. Early in 
January, 1916, one such gathering out- 
side the post office, seriously discussed 
organizing a parade around the city 
with a banner announcing who they 
were and advising the public that they 
refused to starve. Happily, better 
counsels prevailed, and it was decided 
to meet in the Labor Temple and see if 
some sort of organization could not be 
started, by and through which claims, 
complaints and problems of ex-service 
men might be taken up and dealt with 
collectively. For it was recognized that 
concerted action was absolutely neces- 
sary if Ottawa was to be brought to a 
realization of the situation. 

At this meeting the Returned Sol- 
diers’ Association of Vancouver came 
into existence. Each of those present 
contributed a few cents towards the 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Fifty Safe 
Bets for 
Summer 


By Claude E. Gregg 


Commander, Department of Indiana, 
The American Legion. 








WHat do we do from here on? 
Fifty things—is Commander 
Gregg’s conservative estimate. He 
says there are fifty more, but fifty 
will start you off. Summer begins 
just about this time—according to 
the way the calendar is regulated— 
and summer brings out the best in 
The American Legion. 


sé HAT can we do to keep the 
boys interested this sum- 
mer?” a post commander 


asked me the other day. 

“I can think of fifty things you can 
do,” I answered. 

“Really?” he said. “I remember that 
four years ago this summer our bat- 
tery had no trouble in keeping the Ger- 
mans interested in getting behind the 
Oureq River as soon as circumstances 
would permit—the circumstances were 
our H. E.—but there isn’t any war 
now, at least here in Indiana. So you 
know fifty things a post can do in sum- 
mer? All right, what are they?” 

And he took out a little notebook that 
I actually believe he had bought just 
to confound me with, unscrewed his 
fountain pen, and stood there in the 
expectant attitude of a reporter wait- 
ing to take down the last words of a 
condemned murderer. 

I stalled, of course—it’s a job even 
to think of fifty words beginning with 
A when someone is holding a watch or 
a gun or a notebook over you. Then 
I told him about our Indiana depart- 
ment’s plan to operate a Legion hotel 
this summer, affording Legionnaires 
throughout the State the opportunity 
to take a real vacation at cost, and how 
towns were competing for the privilege 
of entertaining the vacationers, and 
how the thing was certain to go over 
big and would become an annual 
event. 








Camp and Country Club 


Then I told him about the summer 
camp and country club being conducted 
by David McAllister Post of Lawrence- 
burg, in southeastern Indiana. They 
are working (and I mean they are 
using their own hands) on a building 
twenty by forty feet which will be en- 
tirely surrounded with a_ ten-foot, 
screen-enclosed porch. One of the mem- 
bers of McAllister Post deeded to the 
post three acres of farm land located 
about two miles from the heart of the 











Members of David McAllister Post of Lawrenceburg, Indiana, pause (with the 
exception of two earnest toilers) in their task of building a community country 
club and camp house at the photographer’s behest not to look so darned in- 


dustrious. 


town, and as soon as this, the chief of 
their problems, was settled, some fifty 
members of the post—bankers, clerks, 
printers, farmers, salesman—motored 
out to the three acres, rolled up their 
sleeves and went to it. 

That was early in Ma Since then 
they have been devoting their spare 
time to the job, including all their Sat- 
urday afternoons and Sundays, and 
they have not only put in time on the 
clubhouse itself, but on constructing a 
driveway, a baseball diamond, tennis 
courts and a bathing beach. For the 
camp is close to Tanner’s Creek, and 
if you don’t swim you can fish, and in 
colder weather there will be plenty of 
game roundabout. The material for 
the camp was either given outright or 
sold at cost by Lawrenceburg mer- 
chants, and the services of trucks and 
wagons were donated. 


For the Whole Community 


When the camp is completed, the post 
doesn’t intend to hog it. It will be avail- 
able to the whole community—Sunday 
schools, religious, fraternal, social and 
civic organizations—for outings, and 
present prospects are that the camp is 
in for a busy summer. 

“Fine,” said the post commander with 
real enthusiasm. “Now what are the 
other forty-eight things a post can do 
in summer?” 

“If you really want a list of fifty 
good bets for summer,” I said, “I’ll give 
them to you. But don’t ask me to reel 
them off right out of my head. [I'll 
write them down and let you have the 
evidence right before your eyes.” 

“Done and done,” he said. “I see 
you’re not bluffing. A minute ago I was 
ready to bet a platinum ice pick against 
a package of non-inflammable cigarette 
papers that neither you nor anyone else 
could think of fifty ideas for summer 
activities for posts Remember, they 
must be good ideas. Summer activities 
and some are not. Guess I’d better 
be going.” 


The ground was donated by a member of the post. 


As a matter of fact, I believe if a 
man set himself to it he could eventu- 
ally think of fifty thousand summer 
ideas. The Legion is a summer gang, 
an outdoor gang. All our wars have 
begun in April, so that all our armies 
have begun to round into shape just 
about the beginning of summer. The 
A. E. F. made its first attack in force 
late in May, fought on through prac- 
tically the whole summer of 1918 and 
then, instead of holding the Argonne 
over until the following year, decided to 
wind things up right there even if it 
did have to play a little beyond the 
season. In spite of that, a majority of 
the battle clasps which the Legion 
wears on its Victory Medals represent 
strictly midsummer occasions. 

With an outfit like that, all you have 
to do is show it what to do—then you 
can sit back assured that it will be 
done. That’s what the fifty summer 
ideas are for. And not many of them, 
by the way, are original with me. 
Practically all of them have been 
worked out successfully by Legion 
posts, in Indiana and elsewhere. Their 
value has been proved by actual ex- 
perience. 


Here’s the Full List 


I haven’t tried to arrange them in 
any particular order. They’re set down 
just as they came into my head, and 
a lot of them telescope each other, but 
I think each of them has something 
different enough about it to separate it 
from the others. You see, I don’t want 
my post commander friend to be able 
to accuse me of doubling up in order 
to boost the count. 

Let’s go: 

Hold picnics—clambakes if your 
post is in the clam belt; ours aren’t, 
in Indiana. 

Stage barbecues. 

Conduct lawn parties. 

Operate bathing beaches, building 
the beach if necessary. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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AST week-end I squeezed into my 
old O. D. outfit, slung a pack on 
my back, hoofed it twenty-six 
miles, and slept in a pup tent. 

Back in the Army? Nota bit of it. I 
was on a hike with a bunch of Boy 
Scout leaders. 

An army pal of mine had been after 
me for weeks to go with him on one of 
these hikes. “You'll find them a good 
gang,” he said. 

And I did. Several of the Scoutmas- 
ters I met that day were ex-service men, 
including two former gobs, an ex-avia- 
tor, an artillery sergeant, and one 
easy-going, humorous sort of a duck 
who I later found out had been with 
the Forty-second Division and had the 
Croix de Guerre in his bureau drawer. 
They told me that more than a third of 
the men in Scouting are ex-service men. 

I learned a lot on that hike about the 
Boy Scout game. Previously I had 
much the same idea of Boy Scouts as 
my old top-kicker, who, when he was 
particularly disgusted with the way we 
did squads east, used to snort at us, 
“Gosh! You drill like a bunch of Boy 
Scouts!” (Note: He didn’t use the 
word “Gosh.’’) 

That sergeant thought, and I used to 
think, that Boy Scouts were simply kids 
playing soldier. I knew that they wore a 
more or less military uniform and that 
they did some drilling, signalling, hik- 
ing, and other army stuff. 

“Get out of your head the idea that 
the Boy Scouts of America is a military 
organization,” one of the Scoutmasters 
said to me during a rest on the hike. 
“We teach them the rudiments of drill, 
of course, but it’s simply so as to be 
able to move them quickly and efficient- 
ly when they’re going anywhere in a 
body. There’s no fun in drilling—you 
ought to know that—and mighty little 
benefit for the boys. Besides, there’s so 
much else to do that we haven’t much 
time for drill.” 
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nite “What is the big 
ee) idea, then?” I 
j asked on the spot. 
. “Health, character, and 


citizenship—that’s what 
Scouting aims to develop 
in its boy members. Scouting gets the 
boys into the outdoors on hikes and 
camping trips; they learn how and 
when to use an axe, and when not to 
use it; how to follow a trail, how to 
pitch a camp, in short, how to take care 
of themselves in the woods. Boys enjoy 
camping out, of course, and it puts red 
blood into their veins. Besides, outdoor 
life makes them more self-reliant. 
“Probably even more important than 
health is good character. The trouble 
with our modern school system is that 
it trains the mind well, develops the 
body not quite so well, and almost ig- 
nores the building of moral character. 
Scouting tries to reverse the order by 
putting the strongest emphasis on char- 
acter. Before a boy becomes a Scout 
he promises ‘On my honor I will do my 
best to do my duty to God and my 
country, and to obey the Scout laws; 
to help other people at all times; and to 
keep myself phys- 
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By Atwood H. Townsend 


a pretty good habit to get into, isn’t it? 
By the way, that idea of building habits 
is the heart of the Scout scheme. The 
daily good turn results in the habit of 
helpfulness, signalling teaches accuracy, 
tracking and map-making get the boy 
into the habit of keeping his eyes open, 
and so on, 

“As to citizenship, well, that’s what 
all of Scouting is focused on. Physical 
weaklings aren’t much good to a na- 
tion; that’s why there is so much 
healthful, outdoor recreation in Scout- 
ing. Moral cripples aren’t much credit 
to a country either; that’s why Boy 
Scouts have all sorts of activities tend- 
ing to build the habit of -unselfish 
service, The boys also get training for 
citizenship in the troop and patrol or- 
ganization and in games and contests. 
If they don’t pick the right kind of 
patrol leader, the boys find out natur- 
ally enough that their patrol,their gang, 
is apt to be in difficulties. Don’t you 
think experiences like that will teach 
them the importance of picking the 
right kind of political leaders later on 
in life? Then in the games and con- 

(Continued on page 18) 





ically strong, 
mentally awake, 
and morally 
straight.’ That’s 
a pretty large or- 
der, isn’t it? And 
yet you'll be sur- 
prised at the in- 
fluence that 
pledge has on 
boys. You see, 
they are not told 
they ought to be 
good because 
somebody says so, 
nor are they 
warned they must 
behave for fear 
of punishment; 
they give their 
own word to do 
their duty, they 
are trusted on 
their honor, and 
they make good. 
“One of the big 
things in Scout- 
ing is that each 
Boy Scout is 
pledged to do at 














least one good 
turn for someone 
every day. That’s 


“Scouting gets the boys into the outdoors; they learn how 
to take care of themselves in the woods.” 
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The Fleet 











U.S. Navy Official. 


HE hills of Oriente 
Are ever crowned with blue 

To match the Caribbean 

With its rolling, deeper hue; 
Its shore is green the year around 

Its palm trees bend and sway, 
As, bathed in silver glory, 

Comes the fleet within the bay. 


The bay at Oriente, 
Calm and quiet as a lake, 
Shelters as she welcomes 
Beyond where sea waves break. 
Her pleasant harbor stretches wide, 
Her skies smile gold, not gray, 
When winches turn and anchors drop— 
The fleet within the bay. 


The fleet by Oriente 
Has left behind the chill 
Of northern ports and frozen yards 
Where ships half-manned are still. 
Where, here, in melting sunshine 
Warm hearts give life full play— 
Ships make men and men make ships 
In Guantanamo Bay. 





Another Echo of the First Shot 


who pinged a shot athwart a 
boatload of German seamen from 
the Kaiser’s scuttled warship 
the Cormoran in Guam Harbor, Friday, 
April 6, 1917, a few hours after the 
United States had declared war on 
Germany fired our first shot in the war, 
but it wasn’t the first hostile shot from 
armed forces of the United States. 
That distinction must go to another, 
a sailor from the U. S. S. Virginia, 
who, while aiding in the capture of five 
German merchant ships at Boston, 
heard his rifle speak less than an hour 
after the House of Representatives at 
Washington had voted for war. Fluke 
or accident though it was, the gob’s bul- 
let did much to save the vessels for 
Uncle Sam, a feat which should win for 
the once badly-startled bluejacket 
whatever medals are being issued for 
the honor of the first shot. 
How different from tropical, sun- 
bathed Guam was gray, bleak Boston, 
nursery of tne American nation, that 
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HE article which this maga- 

zine printed recently deal- 
ing with the first American shot 
of the war fired at the island of 
Guam on April 6, 1917 and not, 
as tradition already has it, in 
France, has done more than 
merely arouse reminiscent in- 
terest. It has brought out the 
story of another “first shot” 
which went off in Boston waters 
the very hour war was declared, 
thereby entering still another 
credit in the history-making 
annals of that famous harbor. 








April morning in 1917, slapped by the 
sodden east wind from the Grand 
Banks, sullen beneath a mist-hung sky 
from which an uncertain drizzle fell 
over landmarks treasured in American 
history—Bunker Hill, Charlestown 
Navy Yard, the harbor where a tea- 
party once poured, Old North Church 
from the tower of which lanterns 
started Paul Revere on his midnight 
jaunt, and hard by, Concord, where on 
an April day in 1775 another shot 
spoke out which was heard around the 
world. 

Forty-eight hours before the sailor’s 
bullet plunged heavenward the world 
waited expectantly for the words 
“America has declared war,” a deci- 
sion to be made by the House of Repre- 
sentatives because the Senate had al- 
ready voted 83 to 6, late on Wednes- 
day night, April 4, 1917, to fight the 
Kaiser’s hosts. 

On Thursday morning, April 5th, the 
newspapers said war waited only a few 
hours away, perhaps that very after- 
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noon, or at the latest that evening. 
Yet, as voting time drew near, delay 
threatened. Representative Kitchin of 
North Carolina, House leader, an- 
nounced that he would debate against 
our entrance into the war, but many 
believed he would ultimately join the 
war party. 

While waiting for the House to act 
on that tense Thursday, William G. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, 
notified the Collectors of the Ports of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
other cities, ports which sheltered 77 
interned German vessels valued at 
$100,000,000, to be prepared to seize 
them upon receipt from him of a sin- 
gle word in code. 


Black Gang and Police 


To carry out McAdoo’s orders at Bos- 
ton, Edmund T. Billings, Collector of 
the Port, enlisted the aid of the author- 
ities at Charlestown Navy Yard, who 
promised 100 officers and men from 
the U. S. S. Virginia, picked sailors 
from the black gang, able as occasion 
demanded either to fight or to plug up 
a sinking vessel. As re-enforcements, 
75 Boston policemen from the strong- 
arm squads and 70 customs men were 
to aid them. 

The vessels marked for seizure were 
the Amerika, the largest, a Hamburg- 
American liner of 22,622 tons, the Cin- 
cinnati, the Koln and the Wittekind, 
docked abeam one another at Federal 
Wharf, East Boston, across the harbor 


from the Navy Yard. Nearby were the 
Okenfels and the Kronprinzessin Ce- 
cilie. 

The interned craft carried in 1914 
a crew of about 2,000. Of these 1,203 
after receiving discharges had entered 
the United States through regular im- 
migration channels, 500 had deserted 
without going through any formalities, 
and 325 officers and men in April, 1917, 
lived aboard the vessels and grew vege- 
tables on their decks and in plots near 
the wharf. 

The German sailors were regarded 
suspiciously by many who believed that 
they intended to sink or damage their 
vessels should the United States enter 
the war on the side of the Allies. Bomb 
plot and spy stories had so worked 
upon the public mind that any yarn, 
no matter who originated it or however 
fantastic, found its believers. 

To effect the capture of the vessels 
the American forces proposed to take 
the Germans by surprise, to strike 
quick. A few weeks before when the 
customs men seized the Kronprinzesgin 
Cecilie by a court order for failure to 
deliver a cargo of gold bars in August, 
1914, hadn’t the Germans deliberately 
damaged her engines beyond repair for 
six months? If the Germans destroyed 
machinery before giving up their vessel 
in a civil action what would they do in 
time of war? 

Collector Billings didn’t know but he 
determined to catch his hares alive. 
With all plans made he waited at the 


Boston Customs House for that mo- 
mentous word from Washington. 
Thursday afternoon the newspapers 
and news film companies, divining these 
preparations, sent out an army of re- 
porters, leg men, photographers and 
camera men. This army commandeered 
a social and athletic club opposite the 
interned vessels and started the player 
piano and a lean day-before-the-pay-day 
poker game. 

Evening poured darkness and a gray 
mist over the city and harbor. Leg men 
reported to the clubhouse headquarters 
of the newspapermen that 75 policemen 
and 100 gobs from the U. S. S. Vir- 
ginia under command of Lieutenant 
Commander C. P. R. Rodgers had dis- 
embarked from navy and police tugs 
and had hidden away in lumber piles 
and vacant places near Federal Wharf 
from where they were prepared to rush 
upon the German fleet. 


Possibilities of Bombs 


The newspaper men recalled how 
Decatur’s crew rather than permit the 
frigate Philadelphia to remain in the 
hands of the Barbary coast pirates blew 
up the stranded American man-of-war. 
They pictured a German sailor stand- 
ing with a lighted torch near a smuggled 
bomb or T.N.T. ash can—the Germans 
had been stripped of their arms and 
ammunition when interned—and then 
taking a quick trip to fare-thee-well. 

(Continued on page 16) 


Found: Ideal Job for Ex-Top Kicks 


By Claude J. Harris 


Director, National Service Division, The American Legion 


which are not confronted by a 

single service problem—posts in 

which every member has his Vic- 
tory Medal, has converted his War Risk 
Insurance, is satisfied with the way his 
compensation claim is settled. I say 
conceivably there are such posts, but I 
have never heard of one. And any post 
not in this truly enviable position should 
have a service officer. 

Who, you ask? Well, not the post 
adjutant. If he is the right sort of 
adjutant, he has enough on his hands 
to keep him busy without buying any 
of the trouble’ reserved for the special 
edification of service officers. If he is 
the wrong kind of adjutant, that is all 
the more reason why he should not be a 
service officer. Full-time salaried adju- 
tants, of course, may be equal to the 
job of attending to service duties as 
well, but, with only scattering excep- 
tions, the rule should be to have two in- 
dividual members of the post as adju- 
tant and service officer. 

Even with the adjutant out of the 
contest, there is still a broad field to 
select from. Army paper-work was no 
respecter of grades, and any former 
company clerk, sergeant major, first 
sergeant or personnel officer has had 
valuable experience that well fits him 
for the station of service officer. If he 
is a lawyer on top of it, so much the 
better. He should, of course, have an 
interest in and aptitude for the work— 
but you don’t want him in any office in 
your post if he hasn’t. 


CC rset are not there are posts 


What should your post service officer 
know? Theoretically, he should know 
all there is to know about what the vet- 
eran is entitled to. That is a large 
order, and for all practical purposes the 
field can be narrowed down to a few 
essential problems. Here they are (and 
the list is based on the most pressing 
and frequently met puzzles with which 
Legion service officers and the Na- 
tional Service Division are confronted) : 
Claims for disability compensation, 
claims for emergency hospital treat- 
ment, reinstatement and conversion of 
War Risk Insurance, back pay and 
travel pay, replacement of lost dis- 
cuarges, delivery of Liberty Bonds 
bought on allotment, and securing of 
Victory Medals. 


The Hardest Topics 

These benefits vary considerably in 
importance, and I should put at the head 
of the list on that score the questions of 
disability claims and insurance restora- 
tion and conversion. These are the two 
hardest topics to master, as one might 
expect, and the former is the harder of 
the two. Insurance involves a lot of 
detail with which the service officer must 
cram both his brain and his finger tips, 
but it is all explicit detail. It is as 
hard and fast as the multiplication 
tables or a set of geometrical formu- 
le—things that most of us managed to 
get into our heads when we had to. 
The same thing cannot be said for com- 
pensation rulings. These are capable of 
many intricate interpretations and are 


continually subject to new rulings. The 
service officer has to be on the alert to 
follow them. 

Where can all this information be 
secured? The American Red Cross has 
published an invaluable “Handbook of 
Information and Instruction for Home 
Service Workers” which is a complete 
digest of all benefits to which the vet- 
eran is entitled and which tells exactly 
what he must do to avail himself of 
these benefits. The manual contains 361 
pages and is loose leaf, so that correc- 
tions and additions, published as quickly 
as a ruling is made affecting any part 
of the book, may be promptly inserted. 
Thus the handbook is always up to date. 
The book costs 60 cents, and the Na- 
tional Service Division will be glad to 
supply posts with copies at that figure, 
which is cost price. Every post service 
officer should have a copy, and every 
post should have one whether it has a 
service officer or not. 

But, to come back to where I started, 
every post should have a service officer. 
The National Service Division at the 
Legion’s National Headquarters in In- 
dianapolis stands ready to lend him the 
full support of its technical equipment 
and experience, and will supply any 
service officer with the instructions 
necessary for setting out on his job. 
He should first, however, communicate 
with his department adjutant and se- 
cure as much of this information as 
possible from him, because the service 
problem naturally differs in many de- 
tails among the States. 
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EDITORIAL 


Billions for Business! 


OORAY for prosperity! Forty billion dollars in bank 
vaults crying for somebody to come along and use it! 

This is the message proclaimed on the front page of the 

Washington Post on June 4th under the headlines given here: 


40 Billion Dollars in Banks 
Wait the Call of Business 


Easy Money and Plenty of It a Help to Restore 
Country's Commercial and Industrial Ac- 
tivities to Normal Conditions—Striking Con- 
trasts With Year Ago When Credit Was 
Hard to Get—Oversubscribe Loans Quickly. 














By HARDEN COLFAX. and domestic issues alike are oversub- 
(Copyright, 1922. by The Wasbingtue Best Co) |Scribed again and again. For in- 
Twenty-five Dillion dollars of uD- stance, a $24,000,000 issue of bonds of 
eredit * American bank |the Republic of Bolivia was offered in- 
vestors The subscr'~*'on book 








It doesn’t look as if the country is poverty-stricken, does 
it? The statements in the headlines and the article which 
accompanied them are not the vaporings of a wild-eyed 
theorist. They are the conservative, thoughtful pronuncia- 
mento of a newspaper whose publisher is the close personal 
friend of President Harding, a newspaper whose pages reflect 
the “official” feelings of the Administration. Says the article: 

Twenty-five billion dollars of unused credit lies in American 
bank vaults today, according to last week’s statement of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Savings and state banks have another huge fund 
which they are most eager to lend. While there is no method of 
measuring that sum, the nation’s banks probably have, all told, an 
untapped total of $40,000,000,000 of credit available for business 
enterprise. 

This great reservoir of unused credit has been filling rapidly within 
the past year and stands today at the highest mark ever reached in 
the history of American banking. . . . Every issue of securities, big 
or little, offered the nation's investors by reputable houses within the 
past month or so has been snapped up with an eagerness born of 
hunger. Foreign and domestic issues alike are oversubscribed again 
and again. .. . 


This explodes the myth that our Government fears national 
indigence—the myth that it believes the country too poor to 
ay adjusted compensation to its World War veterans. No 
onger can cartoonists picture Uncle Sam as a seedy old gentle- 
man in patched clothes. No longer may its enemies charge The 
American Legion with bringing on national financial ruin by 
advocating the payment of adjusted compensation. The 
truth is too cryingly obvious. What The American Legion 
has contended all along is now a commonplace. The country 
can amply afford to pay adjusted compensation to its veterans. 
Billions for business! Certainly. And enough to pay an 
honest debt long overdue. 


An Archaic Survival 

O® R present naturalization laws specify that an alien 
woman who marries a citizen of the United States, either 
native-born or naturalized, automatically becomes an American 
citizen. Look into’ this fact closely and you will see that it 
is far from complimentary to the woman. It makes her little 
more than a chattel of her lord and master. ‘You want to 
_marry this man?” says the law. “Good. Then we shall be- 
stow American citizenship on you in return for the good sense 
you have shown in picking him out. No, an examination 
will not be necessary. However, if you want to stay single 
and still become a citizen, you must be duly examined and 

found fit for that high honor.” 
The present law seems all the more a fossil when one con- 


siders the fact that sex equality has been realized in polities, 
Giving a woman the right to vote just because she happens 
to be in love with a man (which is what the law comes to) is 
not the way to insure intelligent use of the ballot. If an alien 
of one sex is to be made a citizen out-of-hand because of the 
marital tie it might better be the man. He is not so impor- 
tant as the woman, whose influence is greatest on the children, 

Let our naturalization laws be revised so that in future an 
alien woman desiring citizenship must pass the same examina- 
tion and take the same oath of allegiance as the alien man, 
regardless of marital condition. 


The Profiteers to the Bar 


"THE World War cost the United States thirty-six billion 
dollars. 

Twelve billion dollars of this sum was raised by taxation 
during the war. The remainder, twenty-four billions, became 
a mortgage on the future of America. It must be paid by the 
men, women and children of this country. The 5,000,000 
Americans who wore the uniform during the war, giving freely 
health and energy and even life itself, must now share with their 
countrymen the burden of this debt. They gave their time 
and their bodies; they must now give of their earnings and 
savings. Giving doubly, they have a double interest in know- 
ing if any portion of the debt is dishonest. 

Representative Graham, chairman of the Congressional 
Committee which investigated war expenditures, recently 
declared before the House that the Government’s losses on 
war contracts, through waste and frauds, were $7,250,000,000. 
The investigations conducted by Mr. Graham’s committee 
revealed a nauseating series of scandals involving war profiteer- 
ing and grafting. They showed that while men were dying 
in France, other men in this country, with the hearts and 
souls of a Benedict Arnold, were stabbing their country in the 
back. Hidden by the smoke of battle and shielded by war- 
time secrecy, they were looting the Treasury. They were 
selling harness, aircraft, big guns, salmon, meat, lumber and 
motors with scandalous disregard of the principles of honesty. 

The men who fought the war have been puzzled to know 
why in the face of all these scandals their Government has 
waited so long to begin the prosecution of profiteers and con- 
tract grafters. They now have the consolation of knowing 
that World War veterans in Congress have finally forced the 
Government to take action. The insistent voices of two 
Representatives—Johnson of South Dakota and Woodruff 
of Michigan—demanding punishment for the war guilty have 
aroused the country. Congress has appropriated $500,000 
to begin the tardy prosecutions. 

The cases of war fraud are now in the hands of the Attorney 
General. The good faith of the Attorney General has been 
questioned. It has been charged that he is bluffing—that he 
has only been forced into activity by public sentiment and 
will not proceed vigorously with the prosecutions. There may 
or may not be foundation for these charges of bad faith—the 
whole affair, it must be admitted, has been complicated by 
politics. But, willing or unwilling, the Attorney General must 
throw the full power of the Government into these prosecutions. 

Four years ago this Government demanded the full per- 
formance of every fighting man’s duty. That duty was done. 
Today the several million fighting men of the World War are 
among those who demand that this Government do its own 
plain duty. The Battle of the Argonne four years ago was 
a triumph of American -flesh and blood. Today’s Argonne 
battle against dishonesty must end in a triumph of American 
faith. 


Baffled 


HE salute originated in the custom of one soldier’s proving 

to another, by raising his open hand, that he was unarmed. 

Epaulettes date back to the time when men-at-arms wore 
thick shoulder pads to prevent the enemy from slicing off an 
arm with the swing of a sword. 

The Sam Browne belt was the invention of a one-armed 
British general, who designed it to replace his missing member 
in supporting his sword. 

But the war has been over for going on four years, and no 
one has yet explained what a condiment can was for. 
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THE VOICE OF THE LEGION 





The Editors disclaim responsibility for statements made in this department. 





Because of space demands, letters are subject to abridgement 











The Anti-Weapon Law 


To the Editor: Here is a subject I think 
the Legion should take up. We who car- 
ried guns in 1917 and 1918 should, I think, 
have something to say about having fire- 
arms in our possession now. At the present 
moment there is pending in Congress a bill 
to deprive every person of the right to 
possess firearms. The proposed anti- 
weapon law is being fostered by well-mean- 
ing idealists who do not stop to consider 
that its passage would defeat the very ends 
they are seeking to accomplish. It would 
lessen the protection of the home, instead 
of strengthening it. It would, if enforced, 
proclaim to the criminal that he might with 
impunity force his way into isolated farm- 
houses and cottages, confident that his own 
desperation and outlawed revolver would 
meet with no effective opposition. 

Instead of protecting the weak, this law 
would deprive the weak of the best protec- 
tion they now have. Everyone knows that 
even if the law were passed certain persons 
—policemen and other public officials— 
would be privileged to carry firearms and 
there would be in existence a vast reserve 
of hidden weapons, large enough to supply 
all the crooks seeking arms. The honest 
people only would give up their guns. I’m 
against this proposition on every ground.— 
R. R., Sharon, Wis. 


Service and the Vote 


To the Editor: In a recent issue a 
writer indicates perturbation because the 
World’s Almanac lists soldiers and sailors 
among the disfranchised in several States. 
He doubtless overlooks the fact that the sol- 
diers and sailors referred to are those 
whose homes, whose residence and domicile, 
are elsewhere than in the State in which 
they find themselves on Election Day. 

From the beginning of the Republic there 
was apprehension, well-founded on the ex- 
perience of earlier nations, that if men in 
the Army and Navy were allowed to vote 
wherever they happened to find themselves, 
an administration could colonize the Regu- 
lar Army where votes were most needed. 
Therefore about forty States have placed in 
their constitutions provisions that soldiers 
and sailors do not gain voting rights by go- 
ing into a State while in service. About 
thirty States have the converse, that no 
voter loses his rights by leaving the State 
in Federal service or by entering such 
service. 

The Kansas Constitution says: “For the 
purpose of voting, no person shall be 
deemed to have gained or lost a residence 
by reason of his presence or absence while 
employed in the service of the United 
States. The State Supreme Court in 1868 
decided that an officer in the Regular Army 
had the right to vote if he had been quali- 
fied to vote in Kansas before entering the 
Army, but that a Regular coming into the 
State could not become an elector of Kan- 
sas, but must exercise his suffrage right in 
the State whence he came.—J. C. RuPEN- 
THAL, Major, Judge Advocate, O. R. C., Rus- 
sell, Kans. 

To the Editor: Major Cronin’s letter in 
a recent issue listing West Virginia as a 
State disqualifying service men from vot- 
ing is based on a misapprehension. While 
stationed at Camp Upton I cast my West 
Virginia vote by mail.—JosepH H. Reass, 
Jr., Wheeling, W. Va. 


To the Editor: Major Cronin is wrong 
about Nebraska disqualifying soldiers and 
sailors from voting. The Nebraska Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1920, of which I was 
a member, adopted my proposal to repeal 
the disqualifying clause and substituted one 
giving soldiers and sailors the right to vote 
even though absent from the State. The 
1921 Legislature, of which I had the honor 








to be Speaker, passed a bill I introduced pro- 
viding the means whereby a Nebraska sol- 
dier or sailor, wherever in the world his 
duty calls him, can vote by mail.—WALTER 
L. ANDERSON, Lincoln, Nebr. 


The First “Al” 

To the Editor: In the Voice of the Le- 
gion recently appeared a letter in which L. 
B. Harnish of Pittsburgh stated that he 
believed he originated the phrase “Hello Al” 
on October 1, 1920, and the head over his 
letter inquired “Was He First?” Let me 
answer the question. 

Dr. Whitefield Bowers of our post had 
been talking “Hello Al” for some time, when, 
in October, 1919, he made two motions on 
the floor at our post meeting, one fixing 





Our Great Cause 


NLY by the power 

and prestige that 

membership gives 
can the Legion be expected 
to carry on the battle for 
the disabled veteran. If 
there were no other reason 
for the Legion’s existence 
that would be enough, and 
we intend to keep up that 
battle through the Legion’s 
entire life. 

HANFORD MACNIDER 











“Hello Al” as a slogan, the other desig- 
nating November llth as Thanksgiving 
Day. Both motions were adopted. Dr. 
Bowers has a letter from the late National 
Commander Galbraith dated November 9, 
1920 (as against May 31, 1921, the date of 
the letter Mr. Galbraith wrote to Mr. Har- 
nish), in which Mr. Galbraith approved the 
suggested greeting and headed his own let- 
ter “Hello Al.” In 1920 our post estab- 
lished a monthly magazine and called it 
“Hello Al” and it is still going good under 
that name. : 

At the department convention in 1921 our 
post was successful in having “Hello Al” 
adopted as the departmental greeting and 
“Al-lo” as the response. The latter, of 
course, recalls the way the French pro- 
nounced “Hello.” The slogans were also 
submitted for adoption at the Kansas City 
National Convention, but lost out among 
the 1,300 resolutions.that had to be sifted 
swiftly. New Orleans went to Kansas City 
as a “Hello Al” outfit, and has ay to 
make this year’s meeting a “Hello Al” con- 
vention.—F rep C. BARTELS, Adjutant, John 
Franklin Miller Post, Michigan City, Ind. 


Political Education 


To the Editor: The greatest aid The 
American Legion could give this country 
would be to encourage its members to 
rreach the gospel of political education. 
The greatest weakness of this nation as a 
whole is obviously its woeful ignorance of 
“what this man’s country is all about.” 

Perhaps a good suggestion would be to 
pass a resolution at the next convention to 
establish a bureau in the Legion for politi- 
cal education, for the publishing of pam- 
phlets and books by experts to explain to 
the rank and file of the nation just what a 
wonderful government they are privileged 








to live under. And not alone would it be a 
good idea to establish such a bureau for 
the edification of English-speaking citizens, 
but it would be most advisable to publish 
books and pamphlets for the mass of for- 
eigners in their languages.—Epwarp E. 
Fucus, Adjutant, J. W. Person Post, Brook- 


lyn, N 


Races for the Disabled 


To the Editor: I have noticed recently 
several suggested novelties for Legion a h- 
letics and I now wish to add a suggestion 
of my own. There are any number of dis- 
abled men who were athletes before the 
war. Why not arrange special events for 
them in track meets and other competitions 
now? 

I suggest that posts putting on an ath- 
letic meet include in the program a broad 
jump for one-legged men, a short dash for 
men with wooden legs and a walking race. 
There are many other special events which 
should readily occur to a committee. For 
instance, why not have men with one or 
both arms gone take part in some sort of 
a handicap game? We did these things in 
the hospitals while the war was on. Why 
not keep up the good work now that we 
are back in everyday life?—A DuisaBLep 
MAN, 107th Infantry Post, New York City. 


Dad Says, “Go Get ’Em!” 


To the Editor: Have just been reading 
The American Legion Weekly on my way 
to Japan. I have two boys who belong to 
the Cambridge (Mass.) Post. Two years 
ago I told them what would happen to the 
Adjusted Compensation Bill. If you boys 
hadn't any more fighting blood while in the 
Army than you have shown since the war I 
think darn little of you. Two years ago I 
told my boys to get up a letter and ask all 
their friends to send letters to their Con- 
gressmen and Senators. There is no mem- 
ber who could not find five voters who 
would spend two cents for a stamp. This 
is not allying yourselves with any political 
party. Don’t turn yellow. Show ihem you 
can fight for your rights just as well as 
you did and were willing to do for your 
country. If war had continued the men who 
are opposing you now would have been out 
selling bonds and appealing to the people 
to raise money to keep you across, and they 
would have got it—A Lecion Dap, Tokio, 
Japan. 


A Woman Vice-Commander 


To the Editor: There are now in the 
ranks of the Legion’s members a very con- 
siderable number of women. Some depart- 
ments have quite a few posts composed en- 
tirely of women. Other departments have 
many women in their ordinary posts. These 
women are everywhere loyal and active in 
the Legion’s interests. 

Would it not be a fitting and proper 
recognition of their place in the Legion and 
of their war service to elect one of these 
women a National Vice-Commander at the 
next National Convention? It would be 
more than a mere empty honor, for there 
are plenty of women members amply able 
to fulfill the duties of that office. 

Both major political parties nominate and 
elect women to office—why not the Legion? 
—Navy Nurse, Portland, Me. 


Whaddasay, Men? 


To the Editor: By the way, why is the 
term “ex-service man?” I think that we 
are all service men, in heart and spirit ready 
and willing to serve whenever our country 
calls, and wheresoever she may direct. 
Don’t you think that “service man,” is a 
more direct, certainly a live term, one which 
combines in itself the past and the pres- 
ent, and the future should need arise.— 
C. G. MANDEVILLE, New York City. 
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ON of the best things we do is cele- 
brate the Fourth of July. (That’s 
a Legion “We,” not the editorial pro- 
noun.) The Legion has taken the 
Fourth of July to its bosom and is pet- 
ting it. The public outside the Legion 
seems to like the idea, and is passing 
the buck of observance of the day right 
up to the gang, which is all there on ob- 
servations and celebrations. Result is, 
the Fourth is getting to be one of the 
biggest Legion days of the year. 

There’s a reason for this attitude, ac- 
cording to this week’s mail. The Le- 
gion has adopted the Fourth to such an 
extent that communities don’t have to 
worry much, they’re letting Buddy do 
it. In the first place, the Legion has 
sort of made July Fourth a Citizenship 
Day in many places. Citizenship Day 
has made such a hit that even skyrock- 
ets have taken a back seat. Citizenship 
ceremonies are being planned for the 
Fourth by fully five hundred posts, we 
should say offhand. 

Frequently the Legion co-operates 
with the National Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, which is strongly back of 
the plan to combine citizenship exer- 
cises with Independence Day. The Fed- 
eration’s plan is to impress upon aliens 
who are soon to take out their final 
papers, and upon young men and wom- 
en on the eve of their coming of voting 
age, the dignity of their soon-to-be- 
reached status, through the medium of 
a program that makes plain the dis- 
tinction and obligations of citizenship. 
Citizenship Day is probably the hest 
outlet for Fourth of July enthusiasm 
that can be had, according to posts that 
tried it last year. 

And posts are looking for such out- 
lets. We’re constantly getting letters 
from commanders and adjutants and 
the like who want to know how their 
outfits can put on safe and sane cele- 
brations. Generally we can supply the 
information by telling how some other 
gang did it last year. For instance, we 
just passed on an idea that Commander 
Paul R. Kyner of Hodges Post, Oro- 
ville, Wash., told us. Here it is: 


Fraternizing with the Canadian veter- 
ans, we have invited them to Oroville for 
the Fourth, when the North Central Wash- 
ington District Convention will be held, 
and they in turn have invited the conven- 
tion delegates and visitors to spend the 
afternoon and evening of the fifth with 
them in Penticton. They are making ef- 
forts to have their provincial conference of 
the G. W. V. A. at Penticton at the same 
time. 


Twelve of these United States be- 
sides Washington border on Canada, or 
on bodies of water that become Cana- 
dian halfway over. Except for the 
hootch sleuths, it’s the only unguarded 
frontier in the world. Nobody can pre- 
vent a Legion man from inviting a 
Canadian buddy across the line, or vice 
versa. Hence, Commander Kyner’s 


idea is by no means of only local appli- 
cation. 

Then there’s the idea of safeness and 
“Try a water meet 


sanity in athletics. 


and the Auxiliary 
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or a carnival,” somebody suggests. All 
right, we’re game; we'll try one on our 
own personal posi. At least, the post 
met last night and decided to have one. 
We’ve got to furnish eight Japanese 





Legion Calendar 
Membership Day 





July ist, the last and biggest Le- 
gion drive of the year. Ways and 
means are up to posts. There’s only 
one general order: Results! Page 2 
carries a message for every member. 


Independence Day 





July Fourth. People who were civil- 
ians four years ago expect people who 
were soldiers and sailors four years 
ago to take a large share of respon- 
sibility in its observance. The Fourth 
is the kind of holiday the Legion 
likes. 


Essay Contest 





A boy or girl from your town may 
win the American Legion National 
Essay Contest. Fifteen hundred dol- 
lars in scholarship and other prizes. 
Essays should be in the hands of 
posts by midnight, August Ist. 


Service Census 





Odds and ends are being cleaned up 
all over the country. Until every vet- 
eran has been listed, the Legion can- 
not be sure that every veteran gets 
his due from the Government. 


Summer Activities 





Fifty summer activities for the Le- 
gion are offered elsewhere in this is- 
sue. You know fifty more. That 
makes a hundred. That makes it a big 
Legion summer. 


yf 











lanterns for the carnival, which is at 
night, and we’ve got to persuade a mer- 
chant buddy we know not to forget that 
he promised to offer first prize for the 
100-yard swimming race. We stuck out 
at the post meeting for a combined 
water, track, baseball and tennis car- 
nival in the afternoon, but we were out- 
voted because somebody pointed out 
that we couldn’t hire a field ashore on 
the Fourth, and we could grab off a 
section of ocean. However, we’re pass- 
ing on the other ideas for some post 
that has a field but no ocean. 


Keeping Step with the Legion 








The C. M.’s Worries 





ti week we bring into the meet- 

ing an old friend of ours. Yes, it’s 
the Circulation Manager, but don’t 
shoot, wait until he’s had his say and 
then you can do what you want with 
him, even to cutting off his moustache. 
Here’s his say: 


I wanna know whether subscription cards 
that come in are for old or new members. 
I’ve gotta know. If I don’t know, I’m up 
against it. There’s a difference in the way 
I have to account for old members and new 
members, and if the post adjutant or 
finance officer doesn’t mark all his cards 
(and that goes for the cards to depart- 
ment headquarters) either new or renewal, 
the P. A. or the F. O. embarrasses me a 
lot. Also he embarrasses a lot of other 
people besides me. Make this idea strong: 
The P. A.’s and F. 0.’s have always helped 
me out in the past, they’ll do a lot for me. 


Aside from the Circulation Man- 
ager’s vanity, we agree with him. Any- 
way, we know that his message is 
urgent, and that he’s worrying over the 
cards he’s going to get in after July 
first. 








Veterans’ Day? 





“\ 4 AKE believe I’m a lady and sign 
i me Anne Onymous,” writes a 
modest Legion man in requesting a 


hearing for the following bright idea: 


Around my part of the country, which 
is up toward the extreme Northeast, Old 
Home Days and Old Home Weeks are 
frequent summer and early fall events. So 
are county fairs and various other events 
which see big turnouts of our townspeople 
and of former townspeople who come back 
to be with the crowd. Why shouldn’t Vet- 
erans’ Day be on all these programs—a 
day devoted to the men from the com- 
munity who served, a day to re-welcome 
them to their homes, a day to show them 
that people haven’t forgotten—for you and 
I know, whatever some occasional anti-vet 
may say about it, that the people have not 
forgotten. 

Most of us went to war in a bunch; we 
came back in bunches—there’s a difference. 
In my town the fellows dribbled back all 
the way from November, 1918, to May, 1922 
—a bird blew in from Coblenz the other 
day who hadn’t set foot on American soil 
since six months after we went to war. So 
they couldn’t stage any welcome home cele- 
bration equal to the send-off they gave us 
when we went away. 

Well, they can now, and they’d be glad 


-to, if someone would start it. 


Another thing: Few of us, practically 
none of us who were in the A. E. F. or at 
overseas naval stations, have the slightest 
idea how much the war meant to the folks 
back home, how hard they worked for us, 
what they went without, how much effort 
they put into winning. On Veterans’ Day 
they would be able to tell, and we'd be 
glad to hear. 


Gentlemen, what have you to say? 
(Continued on page 19) 
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The Sprinting 


Doughboy 


TORIES about wounded soldiers 


who have boosted themselves back . 


to health and success are numerous, but 
it remained for Legionnaire Leonard T. 
Paulu, formerly of the 11th Infantry, 
Fifth Division, to make an intercolle- 
giate champion out of a maimed war 
veteran. Four years ago in the St. 
Mihiel drive he lost the sight of his 
left eye, and had the ligaments of his 
right leg torn with shrapnel. His days 
of athletic competition appeared to be 
about over. 

But they had just begun! Careful 
surgical attention brought the wounded 
leg back to normal, and Paulu went out 
for the track team at Grinnell College, 
Iowa, which he had left to enlist. As 
the leg strengthened, his progress was 
marked, and despite the fact that he 
had but one eye, and that his stride 
was four inches longer with his left 
leg than with his wounded right, he 
soon developed into a sprinter of prom- 
ise. Winning the hundred or two hun- 
dred and twenty yard dashes, or both, 
in every meet he was entered in last 
year, he finished the season by defeat- 
ing the Western Conference stars in 
the hundred at the intercollegiate meet. 


Leonard T. Paulu, West- 

ern Conference Intercol- 

legiate Champion. A Le- ha 
gionnaire. S 

















Bot 


This year his victories have included 
the three hundred yard dash in the 
Illinois indoor meet, as well as the 
dashes in the Missouri Valley meet, 
thus proving his last year in college to 
be his most successful one. 

Whenever Paulu has run he always 
has had a large circle of boosters in the 


stands, among them the members of 
Foch-Tennant Post, to which he be- 
longs. These buddies helped him fight 
his way back to health and fame, and 
it was no surprise to them to see him 
fight his way first to the tape on the 
track. In fact they soon got in the 
habit of expecting it! 


Veteran Laws in Colorado 


By Wilkie Ham 


Chairman Legislative Committee, Department of Colorado 


Because the laws which one State has 
on its books are usually of interest to 
Legionnaires of other States—often in- 
smring duplicate enactments—the list 
of Colorado veteran laws is here pub- 
lished at length. Outlines of the laws 
passed in a number of other States will 
be published in later issues. 


N Colorado no adjusted compensa- 

tion bill has been passed but there 
has been some legislation of conse- 
quence to the veterans of the World 
War. It is likely that a bill for the 
adjustment of compensation fostered 
by The American Legion, will be sub- 
mitted to the people at the 1922 fall 
election. 

While Colorado did not send as many 
men to serve in the World War as the 
larger States, at the same time the pro- 
— of veterans now residing within 

er borders as compared to her entire 
population, is probably greater than 
that of any other State in the Union, 
since great numbers of veterans whose 
health has been impaired now live in 
this State because of its climate. The 
State of Colorado, therefore, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary problem of the 
welfare of its own veterans, has the re- 
sponsibility of caring for a large num- 
ber of veterans from other States, who 
are more or less dependent. 

Following is a summary of the legis- 
lation in’ Colorado, most of which has 
been brought about through the activi- 
ties of The American Legion: 


State Memorial 


The sum of $50,000 is appropriated out 
of any funds of the treasury, not other- 
wise appropriated, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a suitable memorial within the Capitol 
grounds at Denver. 


State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home 


If any sailor, soldier or Marine now de- 
ceased, who would be entitled to admission 
to the Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Home of Colo- 
rado, leaves a widow surviving him who 
would be entitled to admission to the home 
if such deceased soldier, sailor or Marine 
were living and an inmate of said home, 
such widow is entitled to admission. 


Land Settlement Board 


A Land Settlement Board is to be 
created to acquire and develop lands by 
irrigation and improvement and to sell 
the same. The board will co-operate 
with the United States Government in 
the development and settlement of lands 
within the State and will command the aid 
and co-operation of the State Board of 
Land Commissioners. The members of the 
Board are the Governor and other speci- 
fied, elected or appointed officers of the 
State. No definite work is laid out for 
the Board and there is no provision that 
limits its activities or the results of its 
activities to war veterans. 


Liberty Day 


The eleventh of November of each year 
is designated as a public holiday to be 
known as “Liberty Day.” 


Armories 

An act was passed providing for the 
appropriation of $500,000 for the erection 
of armories in the State of Colorado; 
which armories shall be known as memo- 
rial edifices to the soldiers of Colorado who 
gave their lives in the World War. A ¢ablet 
of bronze upon which will appear the name 
of each soldier of Colorado killed in action 
or who died from wounds or disease in the 
World War is to be placed in each armory 
and the act provides for the use of sack 
armories by organizations of veterans of 
the World War. Many such armories have 
been built under this act. 


Protection of Legion Emblem 


The wearing of the emblem of The Amer- 
ican Legion or other organization of vet- 
erans by one who is not a member thereof 
is punishable by fine and imprisonment. 


Memorial Buildings 


Any county, city or town may by vote 
of the taxpayers erect and equip a build- 
ing as a soldiers’ and sailors’ om | Marines’ 
memorial, which building may be used for 
military headquarters, memorial rooms, li- 
brary, assembly hall, gymnasium, natato- 
rium, club rooms and rest room, or it may 
include the city hall or offices for county 
or municipal purposes, or it may be a memo- 
rial hospital. The act further provides for 
the sale of bonds for the erection of such 
memorials. 


Sale of Public Lands 
An act was passed relating to the sale of 
State lands to permanent residents of the 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Strategy 

“Cap’n, I’ve got a complaint to 
make,” exclaimed the youthful rookie, 
bursting in upon the company com- 
mander. “All the non-coms and os- 
sifers bully me around and I have to 
do whatever they tell me.” 

“Can that chatter!” thundered the 
skipper. “You’re under discipline and 
you’ve got to do as you're told, haven’t 
you?” 

“No, by heck, I ain’t, cap’n,” came 
back the outraged rookie warmly. “I’m 
my own boss in this here army. Why, 
when I enlisted, they made it per- 
fectly clear to me that I was goin’ to 
be a private soldier.” 


Pricking the Bubble 

“Deacon Summers seems to have lost 
considerable prestige in your church 
circles since he permitted himself to 
be drawn into that rough-and-tumble 
barroom fight the other night,” ob- 
served an Eastern visitor to Arkansas. 

“I sh’d say he has,” replied a native 
disgustedly. “Th’ hull congregation 
figgered him a right sight handier with 
a razor than what he turned out to 
be.” 


Returned, Approved 


He was just a raw country boy, 
but a fortnight’s experience in New 
York with city girls had taught him 
something. 

One evening he drifted down to a 
dance in Greenwich Village, where the 
wildest and the wooziest are supposed 
to hold forth. He drew a_bobbed- 
haired sweetie for a-partner and she 
lost no time in impressing on him her 
modernity of ideas. 
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Proof Wanted 


A colored sergeant, on his way up 
to the front, met a dusky private com- 
ing away from the same place with 
much speed and eclat. 

“Wh’ yo’ mean, boy, runnin’ away 
like dat fo’?” demanded the non-com. 

“Runnin’ ’way? Who say runnin’ 
*way ?” indignantly demanded the buck, 
halting. “Ah ain’t runnin’ ’way. Nos- 
suh. But Ah done heard dem Ger- 
mans was shootin’ dumdum bullets an’ 
Ah was chasin’ one fo’ evidence.” 


Alarming 


A certain actor who shall be name- 
less here but who has been known for 
his matrimonial adventures, one day 
approached a physician and asked for 
a thorough physical examination. 

“I want to see that I’m fit for a 
good many years, yet, doc,” he said. 
“You know I’m to be married again 
soon, for the fifth time.” 

“H-m-m,” muttered the examiner as 
he put the stethoscope to the actor’s 
heart. “Of course this fifth lady is 
the only girl in the world for you, and 
this is positively your last matrimonial 
venture?” 

“Oh, come, doctor,” 
thespian, much alarmed. 
bad off as that, am I?” 


Why the Mob? 


Two oysters met. 

“Where are we?” queried one. 

“Why, we’re in the soup,” said the 
other. 

“IT know that, but what I mean is, 
where at?” 

“Well, the old outfit is giving a 
banquet and we came with what they 
got with the company funds?” 


cried the 
“I’m not as 








“I suppose,” she suggested, idly fin- 
gering her cigarette, “that you would 
be shocked if I told you I believed in 
free love?” 

“Now, that’s where you and me are 
right together,” he responded heartily. 
“I’m tarnation sick of layin’ out good 
hard-earned cash for candy an’ 
flowers.” 


Only Circumstantial 


Following a dinner of savants, a certain 
professor of psychology thought he would 
test a colored cloak attendant as to his 
memory. Although the professor pretended 
to have mislaid his check the boy without 
hesitation handed him the right hat. 

“How did you know this one is mine?” 
asked the learned man. 

“Ah don’ know dat, suh.” 

“Then why do you give it to me?” 

“Cause you give it to me when you come 
in, suh.” 


Self-Abasement 


“You have an erroneous conception of the 
function of Art,” said a critic in a gallery 
where the works of the latest vintage of 
“independents” were being exhibited. “That 
painting isn’t intended to be a picture of 
anything. It’s merely the interpretation of 
the artist’s state of mind when he painted 
it.” 

“T see,” replied the Philistine, “but if he 
has that sort of a mind, why does he want 
to advertise it?” 


Business Is Business 


Little Nathan was the star pupil of a 
class in a public scheol located in a foreign 
section of one of our large cities. He was 


particularly clever at arithmetic and his 
teacher was much surprised one day when 
he balked at the simplest of problems. 


Movie Director: “Now here is where you 


jump off.” 
Star: “I know, but suppose I’m hurt?” 


Director: “That’s all right old man. 
the last scene in the picture.” 
“Come, Nathan,” she said. “Three and 


one-half percent on fifty dollars for six 
months. That's easy, isn’t it?” 

“Sure, ma’am, that’s easy enough. But 
t’ree and a half percent don’t interest me 
none.” 


Suggestions of a Doughboy 


Being the 
Suggestions of a Doughboy on the Manner 
of Conducting the Next War, Together 
with Certain Reflections on the Conduct of 
the Last One. 

28. That all future expeditionary forces 
ordered to Siberia, the North Pole and ad- 
jacent sectors be equipped with thermom- 
eters and with brass monkeys as mascots. 

(To be continued) 


Power of the Press 


“Don’t all those papers make you tired?” 
asked a kindly citizen of a newsboy who 
was struggling along under a tremendous 
bundle of dailies just off the press. 

“Nah!” replied the youth. “I ain’t got 
to read ’em.” 


Selfish Brute! 


“Oh, mother,” wailed the bride, “Jack 
doesn’t love me any more!” 

“What has he done?” 

“There was only one cigarette left in the 
house when we came home from the dance 
last night and he t-t-took it and s-s-smoked 
it himself.” 


It’s 


“Company funds? Well, what the 
blazes are we both doing here?” 


Here’s a Punch 


He called his home brew “Ballet Girl” 
And thought the name quite slick. 

The reason you can quickly guess— 
Because it had a kick! 


Hot Dogs! 


“An’ dat,” concluded Sam, who was argu- 
ing with Snowball about the relative merits 
of dogs they had once owned, “was a won- 
nerful houn’! Why, one day he come fool- 
ing roun’ mah daddy’s blacksmith shop an’ 
mah daddy got mad an’ chucked a hammer 
at him, an’ dat dawg—yo’ know what he 
a. he done made a bolt fo’ de 

And 

“Hmpf!” sneered Snowball. “Nuffin’ ’tall, 
nuffin’ tall! One time Ah throwed a ham- 
mer at mah dawg, an’ he started makin’ 
tracks fo’ de Atlantic Seaboard Railway, 
an’ maybe he’s making tracks yet, fo’ he 
sho’ was de wonnerfulest dawg!” 


Satisfied 


“You may say what you like about pro- 
hibition, but it’s been a good thing for my 
business.” 

“You in the soft drink business?” 

“No. I conduct a foreign travel bureau.” 


Her Mistake 


Magistrate: “So, madam, you broke an 
ymbrella over your husband’s head?” 
_Defendant: “It was purely an accident, 
sir.” 

Magistrate: “How in the world could it 
have been an accident ?” 

Defendant: “Why, your honor, I hadn't 
—— intention of breaking the um- 

rella.” 
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Fifty Safe Bets for Summer 
(Continued from page 5) 


Build a swimming pool if there’s no 
water near the town. 
Provide life guards 
places. 
Organize Boy Scout troops. 
Provide camp sites and supervise 
camps for the boys of the town. 
Operate camps, as primitive or as 
ornate as you choose, for Legion and 
Auxiliary members, whether for week- | 
end parties or for short or long | 
vacations. | 
| 
| 


for bathing | 
} 


Hold block parties and street car- 
nivals. 


Donate free ice or free milk to the| 5 


poor of the town, especially babies. 
Take children on outings—motor | 
trips, hikes, etc. 


A Hike Is One Way 


Conduct hikes for grown-ups and 
children both to scenes of natural beau- 
ty and historic interest in your locality. 
If the latter, be sure someone in your 
post can act as guide and tell the whole 
story of the spot. 

Run after-work or week-end motor 
parties. 

Organize Old Home Day or Week. 

Hold an Our Town Day, possibly 
combined with Old Home Day, and have 
a parade with floats representing local 
organizations, merchants and manu- 
facturers. 

Take the lead in starting a commun- 
ity country club. 

Get car owners to supply patients in 
local hospitals (veterans and others) 
with weekly rides out into the country. 

Offer a prize for the biggest fish 
caught in your vicinity. Your local 
sporting goods dealer will be glad to 
supply the prize and give the post the 
credit for the contest. 

Organize bicycle tours. The bicycle’s 
coming back; in fact, it’s never been 
away. 

Have an automobile parade. Get out 
the oldest car in town’and give it the 
place of honor at the head of the pro- 
cession. 

Stage an outdoor pageant with epi- 
sodes portraying the history of your 
town. School authorities and pupils 
will want to help. 


How About a Battle? 


Stage a sham battle showing a sec- 
tion of the Western Front. No extra 
charge to see fat Legionnaires digging 
trenches. Ask the editor of your local 
paper to print a Legion Edition, pre- 
ferably on the anniversary of one of 
the town units’ first time in action, 
which was probably some time in the 
summer. 

Construct and operate a playground 
for the town children. 

Start a clubhouse campaign. 

Better yet, start the clubhouse. 

Conduct a swimming meet. 

Hold canoe races, or stage a whole 
regatta if you feel ambitious enough. 
It’s a large order, but it’s been done. 

Give boating parties. Decorate the 
boats if you want and award prizes 

Give water carnivals, with swimming 
and boating events combined. 

Have a Legion baseball team; or- 
ganize a town league with the Legion, 
Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, and other 
interested or interestable organizations. 

Organize a tennis tournament. You 








PERIOD WHISKERS 


BURNSIDES, AND THE REFINING 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR 
INFLUENCE 

















Whiskers, like furniture, show the influence of certain periods. The Buffalo Bill 
period, the Vandyke period, and the Paint-brush period are typical and easily defined. 

Then thefe was the Burnsides period. Burnsides were so called, not because they 
droo’ from the sides of the face, but because whiskers of that kind were worn 
by General A. E. Burnside, one of the commanders of the Army of the Potomac 
in the American Civil War. 

Apparently the collegian whose portrait is shown here was affected by the sup- 
position that burnsides were indicative of manly courage and fortitude. 

He may have been right, at that. It must have required both courage and forti- 
tude to wear such whiskers, even in the awful 80’s. 

We are assured that the young man who posed for the picture reproduced above 
did not specialize in theology. He was a member of a successful college crew wher. 
Chester A. Arthur occupied the presidential chair. 

Hence it is fair to assume that he possessed some of the inclinations of the 
sportsman, notwithstanding the manner in which he chose to face conditions. 

But think of the improvement that would have been made upon his countenance 
if he could have lathered up with Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream, and removed that 
hispid hedge! 

What a base it would have made for a volume of lather such as one gets from 
half an inch of this wonderful shaving cream! 

Softened by such a lather, those whiskers would have come off easily and pain- 
lessly, leaving the solemn looking young man’s face as smooth as a successful 
lawyer’s argument. 

But such good fortune was not for him. Rapid-Shave Crean is one of our latest 
products, made on a new principle, and brought to perfection after years of 
scientific effort. 

You will acknowledge when you have shaved with it that you never knew before 
how good a shaving cream could be. 

It lathers quickly, softens the most bristly beard, and leaves the face feeling 
like velvet. 

Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream yields the most effective lather ever produced for 
easy shaving. 

It takes the smart out of shaving, and puts it in your appearance. 

So that you may know how much better Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream is than 
any other ae cream you have ever used we will send you a free trial tube, 
containing enough cream for twelve easy shaves, if you will fill out and mail the 
attached coupon. 


COLGATE & CO. NEW YORK 


Established 1806 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 291 
199 Fulton Street 
New York 
Send me the free 


trial tube of Colgate’s 
Rapid - Shave Cream. 
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THE FAMOUS 


YORK SAXOPHONE 


SENT TO YOU ON 


free trial 


Yes, you can have the World Famous 
York Saxophone shipped to you on 10 days’ 
Free Trial. Convince yourself of its superb 
quality, richness of tone and ease of 
playing. And then if it does not com- 
pletely sell itself to you, simply ship it 

back to us and it won't cost you a penny 

Any Band Instrument 

The House of York makes every 

instrument used in the band 
he You can get anyone of these 

Bey? cood York Band Instruments 











Cornets Trombones 

Baritones Saxophones 

Clarinets Drums 
Trumpets 









You can learn the scale 
on the Saxophone in one 


hour's time. You can be 
playing p>pular airs in a few 
weeks, and soon be in a band 


or orchestra. We send first 
Saxophone lessons free. 


| may have to build the court, but so 
| much the better if you do. 

Hold a track meet, with plenty of 
freak events—spoon, three-legged, fat 
man’s and one-foot races and the like. 
Local merchants will be glad to con- 
tribute prizes. 

Conduct a croquet tournament. Don’t 
laugh; it’s good fun. 

If you’re on a main-traveled road put 
up a sign at the entrance to your town; 
“The American Legion welcomes you 
to Homeville. Post Quarters, 44 Ar- 
gonne Avenue.” 

Give a band concert. If you haven’t 
a band this summer, organize one now. 

Give radio concerts. 

Give a radio dance. 

Get everyone to register for the 
primaries, if they come in the fall. 

Get the use of the schoolhouses for 
community meetings, and see that the 
Legion has a speaker present. 

Organize outdoor community sings. 

Offer a prize to the school child bring- 
ing in the largest variety of wild flow- 
ers that grow in your locality. 

Organize parties of school children to 
study the songbirds of your locality. A 
lot of grownups will come tagging 
along, you'll find. 

Plant memorial trees. 

Beautify the parks of your town. 
Ask the park commissioners to let you 
plant a floral Legion emblem. 









Easy Payments 


Yo. can pay while learning to | 
play. Simply make a small pay- 
ment down on any York instru- 


ment, and pay the balance in monthly remittances. 


Send Coupon Now! 


Fill out the coupon below with name and 
address and we will send you descriptive literature 
and full details of our Free Trial and Easy 


Payment Plan. 


J.W. YORK & SONS 


Dept. 1065 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FREE COUPON 

J. W. YORK & SONS, Dept. 1065 I 

Grand Rapids, Michigan ] 

GENTLEMEN: Please mail me free descriptive litera- 

J ture and full details of Free Trial and Easy Payment i 
Plan on York Band Instruments. 








BOMERD oc ceccccccccsecccnccccccedececccccecccece : 
1 RERAED 60. oie dd dain ob seinen cdditic 6s de case hebaisee | 
: SRIUINOR, fo dicccdcceuccenceckobedeesccccecesee ‘ 
7 (Mention instrument interested in.) 7} 











LEGION DECORATIONS! 


Pennants, Pillow Tops, Banners and all 
sorts of decorations for Post quarters! 
Write for catalogue. 


EMBLEM DIVISION 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


The American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind. 














s CASH VALUE $165. 30 DAYS TRIAL : 
H Genuine blue-white portecs cut diamonds now sold Ff 
direct to you by DIAMOND IMPORTERS at wholesale 
bold ringincleded free carat only $49.00; carat 
$147.80; 1 carat $198.00, 17 excened oxy Naeen 
and balance in 10 mon . Weg tee to 
you or refund your money. Order direct from this § 
ad_or write for 128-page bargain catalog of other jewelry § 
$1,000,000 and 43 years’ experience back our guarantees ; 
B.GUTTERGSONS 802 ‘Sis*lciteen | 





pay 








County Fairs and Cattle 


Organize county fair#—real ones, 
with cattle and produce exhibits, skill- 
ful judging, ribbons and all the fixin’s. 

Whether you run a county fair or 
not, see that the Legion has a booth at 
any fair held in your vicinity. 

Conduct an information booth in the 
center of town, for summer visitors and 
motor tourists. 

Have a day on which the post will 
collect from householders books for the 
local library. 

Hold Hospital Day for disabled vet- 
erans in or near your town, or disabled 
men from your town in far-away hos- 
pitals. See that reading material, in- 
cluding several bales of the local paper, 
is sent them; get everyone to write let- 
ters; ask the women to make good 
things for them to eat and little lux- 
uries for them to wear. 

If any conventions come to your 
town, see that the Legion has a share 
in their entertainment and provides a 
speaker to address them. 

Company dismissed. A hundred other 


ideas have probably occurred to you by 
this time, and for myself, I’m sure I’ve 
left out dozens that are better than any 
I’ve given. But there is one idea, big- 
ger than all the rest, that I want to be 
sure to get over: These ideas aren’t 
exclusively for Legion posts. A good 
many of them will be absolutely un- 
qualified fizzles if the Auxiliary doesn’t 
lend a hand. And so: 

If you haven’t an Auxiliary unit, or- 
ganize one. 


A Big State Conference 

Here in Indiana we try to keep the 
whole State busy during the summer, 
as well as the individual post. Last 
summer a very successful state Legion 
conference was held at Culver Academy, 
of which the then Department Com- 
mander L. R. Gignilliat is head. Post 
officials and interested Legion mem- 
bers, several hundred of them, spent 
two days at Culver discussing Legion 
problems and methods of improvement. 
That sounds very earnest and dull. 
Well, in addition to these discussions 
there were water sports, riding events, 
all kinds of freak stunts. It was a 
combination conference, circus and 
athletic meet. Yes, we certainly are 
going to repeat that conference this 
year. 

Thirteen Indiana Legion district 
meetings are planned for August and 
early September in advance of the de- 
partment convention, from the 25th to 
the 27th of the latter month. In ad- 
dition to these, nearly forty county 
councils will meet. None of these will 
be a cut-and-dried “official” event. 
There will be plenty of work done, but 
a good time will be had by all, and the 
crowd that comes for the good time will 
remain to do some of the work and 
catch some of the Legion enthusiasm. 

Conferences and council meetings like 
these are held in many States, and I 
think my brother department officials 
everywhere will agree with me as to 
their value. It all goes to show that 
the Legion was built to do things in 
summer if any outfit ever was. I don’t 
mean that it goes to sleep in winter, 
either. But summer is traditionally 
supposed to be hammock time—the 
siesta season, dog days, call it what 
you will. Maybe. But if some frisking 
youngster cuts the hammock rope and 
lets somebody down on the ground, that 
somebody won’t be a Legionnaire. For 
the Legionnaire will be out hustling 
somewhere. 


Another Echo of the First Shot 


(Continued from page 8) 


The gobs in the shadows watched the 
German seamen straggle home from 
their favorite beer saloons and disap- 
pear up the gangway. They looked 
closely for any suspicious bundles. 

At ten o’clock the reporters heard 
that the Congressmen who opposed war 
were speaking. At one o’clock they 
heard that more than ninety speeches 
had been uttered and orated pro and 
con; that Representative Kitchin in 
speaking against war to the end was 
heckled from all sides. They heard 
that the House in a tumult had called 
for a roll call. Then further delay. 
Representative Jeanette Rankin of 
Montana after failing twice to answer 
to her name arose at the third roll call 
and with a sob in her voice cried: 


“I wish to stand by my country, but 
I cannot vote for war.” 

Next the newspapers in Boston re- 
ceived a flash from Washington that at 
three o’clock in the morning the House 
had voted, 373 to 50, to fight Germany. 
Collector Billings received his code word 
from Secretary McAdoo. Everything 
was ready. The Navy Yard and fleet 
searchlights could flood the German 
craft at a nod of the head. Destroyers 
with six pounders and tugs with ma- 
chine guns stood by. Nurses and doc- 
tors waited at nearby hospitals and 
ambulances hovered close to the docks. 

few whispered words and the 
sailors fixed bayonets and double-timed 
down Federal Wharf. Before them 
were silhouetted the German liners 
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l 
straining at their hawsers and moan- 
ing as the wind plucked at the rigging. 
Brushing aside a German watchman, 
the raiders scrambled up the gangway | 
of the Amerika. It was our first act 
of war. 

The sailors aroused the sleeping Ger- 
mans who occupied the de luxe state- 
rooms. The raiders smashed and 
kicked at the doors telling those inside 
to get up, dress and hustle ashore. 
Sailors, policemen and customs men 
swarmed over the vessels. 


Suspicious Quietness 


Down the gangway came the first de- 
tachment of bare-headed, bedraggled 
Germans who were lined up out of the 
pouring rain under a shed on the wharf. 
They didn’t speak and _ submitted 
quietly, too quietly the reporters be- 
lieved, for the good of the boarding 
party. The quietness of the new 
enemy sailors reminded them of a little 
boy up to mischief in the pantry. 

Tenseness gripped everyone. Per- 
haps there would be a stab of fire, a 
detonation, a puff of smoke, more flame 
and the ships would keel over. Any- 
thing might happen. Then something 
did happen. Those on the wharf heard 
a rifle’s sharp crack break the still- 
ness. The report startled the prisoners 
on the wharf who gazed toward the 
ships. A comrade shot? How did it 
happen? What was it? 

It was the first shot of the war. Its 
sound broke the tension, unloosened set 
jaws and in place of funereal visages 
and sour looks the raiding party 
beamed and smiled and joked. 

A gob with a broad grin on his face 
walked down the gangway with a squad 
of prisoners and after turning them 
over to the shed guard told how it hap- 
pened. He said that a shipmate find- 
ing a stateroom door securely locked 
first kicked at the door and shouted 
for the occupants to come out and be 
made prisoners. To this invitation he 
received no answer at which he slammed 
the butt of his rifle as a battering ram 
against the door and because he did not 
lock his rifle the rifle went off and the 
bullet plunged into the harbor. The 
effect was electric. The door flew open 
and two German sailors fully dressed 
held their hands over their heads. 
That shot speeded up the toilet of the 
other Germans. 


Modest About Shot 


The gob not expert in the use of 
rearms, knew, however, that he had 

n careless, so he didn’t boast after- 
wards about that first shot but consid- 
ered himself lucky to escape a court- 
martial. After the explosion of the 
bullet the rest was easy for Lieutenant 
Commander Rodger’s men. 

By noon the last German—one sailor 
hid in the engine room—was interned. | 
That night news came from Guam of | 
the destruction of the Cormoran and | 
the Boston sailors looked thoughtful at | 
their lucky escape. The Cormoran had | 
taken five men down with her. 

Perhaps the fellow who hid below 
decks—he smashed the cylinder heads 
—intended sinking the Amerika but 
got cold feet when he heard the acci- | 


dental shot which he may have believed | 





killed a shipmate. At all events the 

rman merchantmen at Boston were | 
not blown up and it is probable enough 
that the first shot of the unknown gob 
had something to do with it. 
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is well made and good 
fitting. It is of a sturdy, 
pure and permanently 


_, white Oxford that will 


serve you well ~~ — 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. Inc. Makers 


SHIRT 


AT YOUR DEALERS 























FOR. CAMP 


e& SUMMER WEAR 














Best quality, lowest prices. Our money 
back guarantee covers all purchases 
Army Shelter Tents i 
Folding Shelter Tent Poles. 
Khaki Riding Breeches......... 
Khaki Trousers....... ian 
Khaki Shirts. . ‘ es ceeded 
Camp Cooking Grates............ v 
Folding Mess Pans. 
Athletic Shirts 
Army Folding Cots whe ek EE 
Army O. D. Wool Blankets... . 
Army tents all sizes and 5000 other articles for 
camps or outings. Send 10c for hig catalog 141 
RUSSELL’S Inc. 
245 W. 42d Street New York 
Formerly Army & Navy Store Co. 








AUTO OWNERS cents 


Wanted immediately to introduce the best 


STORAGE BATTERY 


in the world; made under our new and exclusive process, 


| fully covered by patents, have been in constant and suc- 


cessful use for years, every Automobile or Radio Battery. 


Fully Guaranteed for 2 Years 


against al] battery troubles usually found in other batteries. 

We want an agent in every community to use and 
introduce this wonderful, high-class Storage Battery. 

A “QUAKER CITY” FOR EVERY CAR 
Write for booklet fully describing our plan and explaining 
our amazing offer with 30 days trial at our expense to 
owners and agents. Write factory direct. 


QUAKER CITY STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


G115 E, Rittenhouse St., Phila., Pa. 





to 

pS RK, 

BELingen TIRE & RUBBER 
Ock St... City. 





FORDSrun 34 Miles 
: on Galion of Gasoline 








*ATENTS and TRADEMARKS 
As one of the oldest patent firms in America.and 
ting a clientage extending to all parts of 
country, we afford Inventors and Manufacturers, 

- for efficiency and ew Bh = an 
known Patents and Trade Marks of orto vai 
Lacey &Lacey 643  F.St.Washington DC 










ESTABLISHED 1869 
Our book Patent Sense - Free 
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Pour mademoiselle 
(For “‘her’’) 


You won't have to 
hike far to reach your 
objective if it’s a gift 
for her. A box of 


Cranes 
nen oon 


Is just the thing! Rich 
looking, socially correct 
correspondence paper— 
the kind every girl ap- 
preciates. Send her a 
box today. Sold by all 
leading stationers. 


Send 25 cents for a packet 
of usable samples of all 
shapes and colors of 
Crane’s Linen Lawn. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 


Sponsors for Correctness in Stationery 
New York Pittsfield, Mass. 





Toronto, Canada 














SAVE YourTire. 


Make your tires last twice as 





re rs. Pay for them- 
selves on first tire; used over and over again. 
Pure live rubber; no metal, no fabric, no friction. 
Easily applied, no cement or tools required. 
othing else like them. Three-year guarantee. 


Agents Make $50 to $100 a week 


Big demand at new low prices. Commissions paid 
weekly. No capital required. Write 


COFFIELD TIRE PROTECTOR CO. 
320 Court St., DAYTON, OHIO. 


teen COff1eld 


ond shingle. That is 

















see Comeld Prin: [TRE PROTECT O. 
Army and 
Navy 
Equipment 
Regulation Supplies 
of every description. 
TR oS Re ee $0.25 
Divisional Emblems, 3Sc, 3 for... ..-....... 1a 
Hat Cords, any branch, cotton 1Se, silk 35 
Insignia price list ready for mailing. 


CLAYTON’S 








(House that Jack Built) 
29 East Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pea YAZ® PIANO, saxo- 

PHONE, or TENOR BANJO 

in 20 lessons. Christensen Schools in most 

cities, or Learn by Mail. Write for Book- 

let, or money-making teacher’s opportunity. 
AXEL CHRISTENSEN 

20 E. JACKSON CHICAGO 





Hitting the 





Scout Trail 


(Continued from page 6) 


|tests they learn co-operation, team- 
| work, sportsmanship, fair play. There’s 
|a lot more to Scouting than just a 
| bunch of kids in uniforms.” 

| “I see there is,” I admitted. 

“Let’s go,” the hike leader sang out. 

| I pulled myself to my feet, although 
iI didn’t feel half rested, and plodded 
along the trail with the rest of them. 
|I found that my leg muscles were con- 
siderably softer than they had been 
|four years ago when we followed the 
Germans north from Sedan. 

I got to thinking over what the 
| Scoutmaster had told me. When I was 
|a youngster, it seemed that everything 
ii wanted to do that had any fun in 
| it was wrong. Playing with a gang, 

going off to the woods, having a camp 
| fire—such things often got me into hot 
water. But it seems that the men who 
| planned the Boy Scout movement doped 
|out the psychology of it so as to use 
|the things average boys like to do in 
| making them into better than average 
| citizens. 

| We pushed on up the woodland trail 
|}until we came out on the shore of a 
hill-surrounded lake. Tents gleaming 


| white through the trees on a point jut- 
| ting into the water showed us the loca- 


tion of the Scout camp, where we were 
to spend the night. 

We reached the camp about sunset 
when the boys were lined up for Re- 
treat. As the notes of the bugle rang 
out over the silent lake, I looked down 
the line of sun-tanned faces. Each boy 
had his eyes fixed reverently on the 
descending flag. I couldn’t help think- 
ing that this job of Scoutmastering, of 
helping make the men of the next gen- 
eration, is a mighty important one. 


Better Slum than Army 

After dismissal from Retreat the 
boys raced shouting to the mess tent. 
The eats were plain and substantial, 
with stew as the main course, but the 
slum seemed to me better cooked and 
better flavored than any I ever got in 
the Army. In the evening they had a 
council fire, with various contests, 
songs, stunts, and other kinds of fun. 
Along about nine o’clock the council 
fire closed with “My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee,” and the boys went off to their 
tents. 

Some of the men stayed around the 
dying embers of the fire and got to 
chinning. I drifted into a discussion 
with an ex-buck of the Seventy-eighth 
Division about the relative merits of 
volunteering and of being drafted. We 
had nearly got to the stage of language 
unfit for a Scout camp when he said, 
“Aw, what’s the difference? The war’s 
over. We made the world safe for 
democracy, more or less. Our job is to 
make our own country safe for democ- 
racy, and that’s why I’m in the Scout 
game. Why don’t you get into it?” 

“Maybe I will,” I said. “Where 
would I fit in?” 

“Here’s the proposition. Boy Scouts 
are organized in troops of not more 
than thirty-two boys; each troop has a 
Scoutmaster who must be an adult 
American citizen. If it were simply a 


military proposition and drill was the 
chief thing to be put over, one man 
could easily hold down a hundred or 





more boys. But Scouting depends very 


largely on the personal contact between 
the man who acts as Scoutmaster and 
the boys who follow his leadership. If 
the Scoutmaster is any good at all he 
becomes a sort of hero to his boys, 
With more than about thirty boys the 
Scoutmaster loses this personal contact 
and the results aren’t as good.” 

“So you want me to try my hand 
as a Scoutmaster?” 

“Why not? And for this reason, 
There are only about four hundred and 
fifty thousand Boy Scouts in the United 
States, although there are more than 
five million boys of Scout age. The 
chief, almost the only reason why all of 
them aren’t Scouts is that we can’t get 
enough men to take care of them. Not 
every man makes a good Scoutmaster, 
It’s men like yourself—young, ener- 
getic, two-fisted—that Scouting needs.” 

“Thanks,” said I. “But what will it 
cost me?” 


No Cost in Money 

“Not a cent—in money. But it will 
take some of your time. The average 
Scoutmaster gives one evening a week 
for the troop meeting, and one or two 
Saturday afternoons or holidays a 
month for hikes. Occasionally you 
will have to give up an evening or two 
for special meetings. Once you get 
into the game you'll find it interesting, 
I’ll guarantee.” 

“That doesn’t seem like too much. 
But here’s a question. It may sound 
selfish, but what does the Scoutmaster 
get out of it?” 





Going to France? 


A chartered ship, with a Le- 
gion skipper and a Legion crew 
and nothing but Legion and 
Auxiliary passengers. A mini- 
mum of expense and a maximum 
of pleasure. Nothing much 
that’s official—just a _pleasure- 
hunting voyage. 


All these things are planned 
for the 1922 Legion trip to 
France. The party will embark 
at New York August 5th on the 
President Pierce. 


Reservations for the trip are 
coming in from all sections of 
the country and entertainment 
arranged for the party abroad 
grows more attractive every 
week. From the wide response 
that has greeted the project 
since it first was suggested the 
tour appears assured of com- 
plete success. 


If you are interested, write 
immediately to the Tour Editor, 
The American Legion Weekly, 
627 West 43d Street, New York 
City. 
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“Well, for one thing, being a Scout- 
master gives you a good excuse for get- 
ting a lot of muscle-making exercise in 
the open. I'll bet you feel yourself 
getting soft and out of condition. 
There’s nothing like frequent hikes with 
a bunch of up-and-coming boys to keep 
you young and full of pep. Then again, 
in studying Scoutcraft so as to be able 
to instruct your Scouts you’ll pick up 
quite a lot of useful knowledge. What 
do you know right now about first aid 
to the injured? Not much, probably. 
Well, every first-class Scout is prepared 
to handle almost anything from sun- 
burn to drowning. It won’t do you any 
harm to learn that stuff yourself.” 

“I guess’ you’re right there.” 


The Future Citizens 


“But after all, the strongest attrac- 
tion for the men in Scouting is the 
fact that they are working with the 
future citizens of this nation and help- 
ing to make them the kind of men they 
ought to be. Boys are very interesting 
animals—every one of them different, 
always pulling something new—and 
vou have to be on your toes every min- 
ite to keep ahead of them. It’s worth 
it in the end. You can watch them 
grow; you can see their minds develop, 
their characters become fixed; you can 
feel that you are helping to mold their 
brains, helping to make them into men. 
Let me tell you, it gives you a warm 
and satisfied feeling in your innards 
to see some lad you’ve had in your troop 
make good in high school or college or 
in business and to know that you helped 
make him what he is. That’s the fas- 
cination of this job of being a Scout- 
master, the fact that you’re a maker 
of men.” 

He stopped and gazed in silence into 
the red, glowing bed of coals. From up 
the hill came the mellow notes of the 
bugle blowing Taps. 

I puzzled over what he had said. He 
seemed to be a good sort of a skate. 
He surely was thoroughly sold on 
Scouting, and his enthusiasm was con- 
tagious. I asked him, “But if I haven’t 
enough time to take the full respon- 
sibility of a troop, is there anything I 
can do to help?” 

“T’ll tell the world there is! You 
can assist some man who is a Scout- 
master—teaching his boys games, or 
signalling, or cooking, or carpentry, or 
anything else in the way of Scoutcraft 
you happen to know. You can take the 
troop on hikes when the Scoutmaster 


Keeping Step with the Legion 


(Continued from page 12) 








“Cardigan” Joins the Legion 





HE moving picture version of 

__“Cardigan,” Robert W. Chambers’ 
swiftly-moving story of the American 
Revolution, is now available to posts 
through arrangements completed be- 
tween The American Legion Film Serv- 
Ice and the producers of the picture. 
The Film Service now has exclusive 
national distribution rights to “Cardi- 
gan.” If your post wants to show the 
picture, write your department adju- 
tant, to whom the Film Service has 


isn’t able to get away. Ye gods, there’s| as 


plenty of things to be done! Just tell 
any Scoutmaster in town that you want 
to help him; he’ll put you to work fast 
enough!” 
Then I had an idea, and, being gen-| 
erously inclined, I immediately pro- 
ceeded to share it with my companion. 
“Do you know,” I said, “it seems to me | 
that The American Legion ought to get | 
back of Scouting.” 
“But it has! At its last two national | 
conventions the Legion strongly en- 
dorsed the Boy Scouts of America. Na-| 
tional Commander Hanford MacNider | 
has requested every Legion post to 
sponsor a Boy Scout troop.” 
“That’s fine,” said I meekly, realizing | 
that my idea wasn’t as new as I had/| 
thought it. 
“Moreover,” he went on, “there are| 
scores of posts, chiefly in the smaller | 
towns and cities, which have gone ahead 
and done exactly that—stood sponsor 
for a troop of Boy Scouts. The post 
selects a Boy Scout committee, the com- 
mittee picks out the Scoutmaster and 
a couple of assistants, and the troop 
usually meets in the post headquarters. 
In a few places the Legion and the 
Scouts have worked together to put up 
a headquarters.” 


“How About Our Post?” 


“I wonder if our post couldn’t do 
that,” I interrupted. “Some of the men 
want to put up a building with a gym- 
nasium where they could play basket- | 
ball, but others object that in a few 
years we'll be too old for athletics. If 
the Boy Scouts were going to have the 
use of the building it might solve that 
question.” 

“That might be a good hunch. Any- 
how, isn’t it the logical thing for the 
Legion to get back of the Scouts? Don’t 
they stand for the same things? Isn’t 
it going to be up to the boys of today | 
to carry on the job we started? If} 
they’re to carry on in the right way | 
we've got to help them, guide them. | 
Hanged if I know any better way of | 
doing that than the Boy Scout move-| 
ment.” 

Before I turned in that night I had 
made up my mind to try my hand at 
being a Scoutmaster. 

Remember that old one about “Dad- 
dy, what did you do during the great 
war?” How about rephrasing it this 
way, “Buddy, what are you going to 
do for your country after the great 
war?’ 
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supplied all the necessary information | 
for distribution. 

It has been said of “Cardigan” that | 
it is “a clean, wholesome, interesting | 
picture which inspires the kind of | 
Americanism that the Legion is fos- 
tering.” 

More than 300 Minnesota posts have 
already shown “Cardigan” and report 
large and satisfied audiences. Minne- 
sota boosted “Cardigan” with intensive 
publicity, and staged several Paul 
Revere’s rides with local Legionnaires 
and real horses. One enthusiast de- 
parted from history to the extent of 
falling off his horse, but that didn’t 
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yu can now get one real authority on 
adio subjects—how to enjoy the daily 
programs in your own home;—what kind o 
aerial to put up—how to operate your set to 
best advantage—the correct way to comply 
with underwriters’ rules—every phase of radio, 
technically correct in everyday language. This 
one authority is the Lefax Radio Handbook, 
— by the heads of the United States 
Radio Laboratory with all the unlimited re- 
sources of the Government at their command, 
It’s written in language so easy to understand 
that anyone, with Lefax help, can get expert 
radio results, 

Lefax (Leaf facts) is pocket size, indexed, 
and loose-leaf. Ji mever grows old. All the 
new events, the latest developments, are re- 
ported as fast as they happen on new pages, 
sent FREE to every owner up to July 3lst, 
1923. Only by using Lefax Handbook and 
Lefax Service can you have a radio library, 
complete in one handy volume—that is perpetu- 
ally up-to-date. Get your copy at once for a 

full year of Lefax Service free. Order your 
copy from your radio dealer or send $3,50 
direct to 
LEFAX, Inc., 169 South Ninth St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





| Ten Months of the Veterans Bureau 


(Continued from page 4) 


cated, approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the various projects 
“would be ready for publication within 
a few days.” As originally contem- 
plated this “balance” was for the con- 
struction of six hospitals and the re- 
modelling of others, furnishing 4,123 


eds. 

These additional allocations which 
had been made by the experts and ap- 
proved by Mr. Mellon early in July, 
and which, being largely for the con- 
struction of new hospitals were the 
most vital part of the whole program, 
were they published “within a few 
days?” They were not. Three minor 
allotments were published in August 
but the six most important ones in- 
volving an outlay of $10,000,000 for five 
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new and one converted hospital furnish- 
ing 3,250 precious beds were not au- 
thorized until November 16th, except in 
one case where partial authorization 
was made September 30th. 

Why the delay? Why the strange 
paralysis that fell so suddenly over this 
great national hospital building effort 
which was to be advanced with all speed 
and which the White Committee had 
inaugurated with such dispatch? 


The Program’s Mechanism 


Dr. White says fund allocations were 
out of his hands in July. Who applied 
the brakes to progress, then, until No- 
vember? Let us look into the administra- 
tive mechanism of the program. It can 
be most readily understood by refer- 
ence to the diagram which accompanies 
this article. Does it look like a simple 
mechanism? One built for speed? Let 
us see what happens when a project 
leaves the hands of the expert White 
Committee, and remember that each 
project was passed on separately. 

When the White body had agreed on 
a project they would so state briefly in 
a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
This letter would go to Edward Clifford, 
assistant secretary in charge of the 
medical division. Mr. Clifford’s réle 
was purely perfunctory. He passed the 
letters on to his chief. Mr. Mellon in 
every instance O.K.’d the letters with 
his signature and transmitted them 
speedily to the President. While in 
the precincts of the White House they 
came within the purview of General 
Sawyer, the President’s personal ad- 
viser on questions of hospitalization. 
General Sawyer, who was a civilian and 
a Marion, Ohio, physician until Mr. 
Harding became President, is the Presi- 
dent’s constant associate and is credited 
with wielding a considerable influence 
with the Executive on all questions of 
the care of disabled veterans. 

There is a wide divergence between 
the views entertained by The American 
Legion and by some of the country’s 
best-known medical authorities and the 
views of General Sawyer on certain 
pertinent phases of the veteran hospi- 
talization question. General Sawyer 
and the members and _ associated 
specialists of the White Committee not 
always were in complete agreement. 
Hence—and while this is only a surmise 
it is the surmise of experts who have 
followed minutely every detail of the 
program—a great deal of the delay. 
From the hands of the President and 
of General Sawyer authorization to 


build hospitals went to the supervising 
architect of the Treasury or, in cases 
calling for enlargement of these facil. 
ties, to the Board of Managers of the 
National Homes for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers. 

The brakes on the construction pro. 
gram were hard down by the time the 
White Committee had the first part of 
its recommendations out of the way in 
June. On July 2d, a nationally re. 
nowned specialist working with Dr 
White wrote to Mr. Abel Davis, then 
chairman of the Legion’s hospitalization 
committee: 


The hospital situation is more serious 
than at any time. General Sawyer has 
requested ten days delay in deciding any 
more hospital projects until his own plans 
are completed. Dr. White is fighting hard 
for his program and has his work cut out 
for him. In the meantime very active 
propaganda is being carried on to indi- 
cate that there is no shortage of hospital 
beds. 


While General Sawyer was too busy 
with “his own plans” to decide “any 
more hospital projects” the insidious 
propaganda referred to, which aimed at 
stultifying the building program, was 
very smoothly under way. The capable 
young men who are employed by the 
various government departments to 
communicate official versions of the 
news to the press were plying their 
typewriters in efforts to show that an 
actual condition of over-hospitalization 
existed —and here we were about to 
spend these millions for more hospitals! 
We read in one “interview” that a cer- 
tain Treasury Department official “de- 
plored the current statement that thou- 
sands of ex-service men were being de- 
nied admission to government hospitals 
and stated emphatically that if any one 
would give him the name and address 
of a soldier who is not properly cared 
for he would give him a hospital within 
twenty-four hours.” 


An Earlier View 


It is difficult to reconcile this utter- 
ance, published late in June, with the 
response the same official made to a 
Congressman in May when asked “as 
to the number who are unable to obtain 
hospitalization because of the lack of 
facilities.” Then he submitted: 


It has been estimated that a third more 
than have been hospitalized for mental 
and nervous diseases would have accepted 
hospital care if the facilities offered had 
not been in so many instances in hospitals 
for paupers, indigents, criminal insane, ete. 


The Sutherland Committee of the 
Senate appointed to investigate govern- 
ment bureaus extending relief to inca- 
pacitated veterans mentions specifically 
this propaganda deploring the “wide 
currency” given the fiction of “alleged 
over-hospitalization” which “has tended 
to create the belief that additional hos- 
pital facilities are not required at the 
present time.” The Sutherland report 
(August, 1921) quotes authorities to 
refute such statements and urged “as 
strongly as possible” the completion of 
the $18,600,000 program “without refer- 
ence to insistent but ill-advised local 
demands, political interferences, ag- 
grandizement of existing government 
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agencies or agitation of local groups of 
any kind whatsoever.” 

This excellent advice was ignored and 
further complications ensued to retard 
and delay the construction of the much- 
needed hospitals. Two of them—the 
activities of the newly-created Federal 
headed by 
General Sawyer, and the sluggishness 
of the supervising architect of the 
Treasury—can only be mentioned here. 
In the early spring of 1922 another 
form of obstructionist tactics, originat- 
ing entirely outside of government 
circles, became suddenly effective. 


Opposition to Sites 


In the populous areas of western 
Pennsylvania and the metropolitan dis- 
trict of New York, where the suffering 
among veterans because of a lack of 
hospital facilities is most severe, the 
White Committee has been defeated ab- 
solutely in its efforts to acquire sites. 
In New York this opposition has been 
unspeakably vicious and selfish in char- 
acter. The first locations chosen, one 
on Staten Island and one on Long Is- 
land, were discarded when government 
officials and experts were unable to 
agree. Time passed and a third site 
was found in Westchester County which 
adjoins New York City on the north. 
Climatic conditions were ideal, and there 
is no more beautiful country anywhere 
than the landscaped hills of West- 
chester. In fact it is too beautiful, too 
beautiful for disabled soldiers. West- 
chester is a region of magnificent 
estates where the rich of New York get 
back to nature de luxe. When it was 
learned that the Government had ac- 
quired right of option on a certain 
acreage the well-fixed and influential 
property Owners roundabout went 
straight up in the air. A hospital for 
crippled soldiers in these exquisite 
hills? Preposterous! 

One leader of community sentiment 
informed members of the White Com- 
mittee that unless efforts to place a 
hospital there were abandoned immedi- 
ately he would simply get his friend, 
Secretary Mellon, on the long-distance 
telephone and unpleasantries might 
ensue. A Congressman, eager to please 
his wealthy constituents also intervened 
and the White Committee tossed in the 
sponge. Timedraggedon. The White 
scouts moved up the Hudson out of the 
country estate belt, picking a tract near 
Poughkeepsie. Here Vassar College, 
though situated more than three miles 
from the proposed hospital location, led 
the opposition. The fight was adroitly 
conducted. The veteran lost, but after 
a lull of a few weeks the White Com- 
mittee apparently refused to call it 
quits, for the following is a copy of a 
letter, bearing the signatures of two 
high officers of the college, which is 
being forwarded by the college directors 
to influential persons: 


The commission who were to locate hos- 
pitals for treatment of disabled ex-service 
men who are tubercular selected a site in 
the vicinity of Vassar College, where 
several hundreds of these men could be 


Placed. President MacCracken strongly 
objected and the Executive Committee 
unanimously endorsed his action. Assur- 


ance was given that the hospital would ndt 
be located in that place if the college 
objected. 





But we learn that a determined effort is 
now being made by certain interested par- 


ties to have this decision reversed and this 
we are most anxious to defeat. 

The objection by the college has noth- 
ing to do with the fact that the men are 
tubercular but because we know that a 
proportion of these men would be a danger 
to such a community. We have evidence 
from several institutions where such men 
now are, and in every case it shows that 
a certain proportion of these men are un- 
reliable and unruly; that they rebel against 
restrictions and break rules. In some cases 
probably this is caused by the mental con- 
dition but that increases the danger in- 
stead of removing it. 

Vassar College has 1,100 students and 
several hundred maids and these young 
girls walk freely about the neighborhood, 
and sometimes for miles. We are con- 
vinced of the importance of inducing a 
change of location for the hospital. 

Will you use every effort personally 
and through friends to influence the deci- 
sion of the commission? 


1918-1922. Four short years, but 
they span the gulf between a hero and 
an outcast, one and the same man. 
What has the man done?’ Nothing 
much, he only fought for his country; 
got his lungs burned out by German 
gas, perhaps. 


Shades of Old Vassar! 


Could disillusionment be more com- 
plete? Rich, old, aristocratic Vassar 
College, have you become a symbol of 
these times? Shades of old Matthew 
Vassar, the honest brewer and founder! 
It is hard to feel resentment toward one 
who could pen such a letter. Only 
pity. Better, indeed, to be one of the 
great White Legion, of flushed cheek 
and glistening eye, neglected, shunned 
and abandoned. 

But this is musing, and therefore out 
of place. A fight is on in this par- 
ticular instance. Vassar College versus 
the disabled veteran. Who will win? 

(The next article of this series will 
give details of the winning of the 
$17,000,000 relief appropriation for hos- 
pitals and the fight to keep it free of 
the impeding influences which are here 
described.) 





The Legion’s Honor 
Roll 


"THE following towns and cities 
have been awarded diplo- 
mas by Nationa! Headquarters 
of The American Legion for 
distinguished service in finding 
jobs for unemployed ex-service 
men. Similar awards made in 
the future will be noted in The 
American Legion Weekly. 


Colorado Gypsum. 

Florida Tampa, Bartow, Mel- 
bourne, Pensacola, West 
Palm Beach, Palatka, St. 
Augustine, Cocoanut 
Grove, St. Petersburg. 

Kansas Independence. 

Minnesota Lake Park, Adrian, Red- 


wood Falls, Virginia, Clo- 
quet, Faribault, Keewatin, 
Fairmont, Chatfield. 
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At Home in One Evening 


Everyone admires and likes to dance with the good 
and always 


dancers. They are popular everywhere- 
have a good time, too. 

It's a shame for you not 
to know how to dance when 
it is so amazingly easy to 
learn, right in your own 
home in a single evening. 

60,000 people have 
learned to dance all the new- 
est dances through Arthur 
Murray's New System. All 
that is necessary is to follow 
afew brief instructions and 
ina single evening you can 
master the steps of any 
dance Once you have 
mastered the steps alone 
in your own room, you can 
dance perfectly with any- 
one and to any music. You 





get the same high class in- 
struction which would cost 
you $10 per lesson in 
Arthur Murray's private 
studio. You don't need 
anyone to explain. the 


simple instructions. 


Send for Free Proof 
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If you long to be a perfect dancer, let Arthur Murray 
teach you. Be sure to write plainly—and write today! 


Arthur Murray, Studio 402, 100 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Guaranteed 2 Years 
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today for our exclusive proposition 
and low wholesale prices. 
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T# E open season for department 
conventions is now at hand. Two 
departments have already gone under 
the wire—Florida and Alaska. Two 
will be in session about the time this 
issue gets into the hands of the reader 
—Nevada and North Dakota. July 
brings forth six conventions, August 
totals twelve, with the grand finale 
coming during the month of September, 
during which twenty-two Legion state 
conclaves will be held. 

The revised list of future department 
peereneens and their dates, is as fol- 
Ows: 





Department Date Place 
Arizona Sept. 18, 19, 20 Douglas 
California Sept. 5, 6, 7, 8 San Jose 
Colorado Sept. 8, 9 Greeley 
Connecticut Sept. 8, 9 ny 
Georgia July 3, 4, 5 aycross 
Hawaii Sept. 15, 16, 17 hh Field, 
Oahu 
Idaho July 27, 28, 29 Nampa 
Illinois Sept 25 5, 26 Rock Island 
Indiana Sept 25, 26, 27 Terre Haute 
Iowa Sept. 1, Waterloo 
Kansas Sept. 11, “12 2, 13 E! Dorado 
Kentucky Aug 28, 29, 30 Glasgow 
Louisiana Aug Baton Rouge 
Maine Sept Lewiston 
Maryland Aug. 25 Ocean City 
Massachusetts Aug. 31, $ ,2 New Bedford 
Michigan Sept. 5 Ann Arbor 
Minnesota Aug. 21, 22, 23, 24 Virginia 
Mississippi Sept. 11, 12 McComb 
Missouri Aug. 21, 22 Hannibal 
Montana July 20, 21, 22 Kalispell 
Nebraska Sept. 18, 19, 20 York 


purchase of paper, stamps, etc.; a 
president, secretary and other officers 
were chosen and further meetings ar- 
ranged for. Practically the same kind 
of thing was happening in other parts 
of the Dominion. In Victoria, at about 
the same time, a similar organization 
was started. By December, 1916, a 
convention of some ten of these local 
organizations in the province of British 
Columbia was held in Vancouver. 

In March of the following year, 1917, 
so many of these scattered ex-service 


State of Colorado who intend to settle and 
improve the same, and who were regularly 
inducted, enlisted or commissioned in the 
Army, Navy or Marine Corps during the 
World War. It provides that the land shall 
not be sold for less than three and a half 
dollars per acre and to the highest bidder 
and at a price not less than the ea 
value; and it also provides for the pay- 
ment of the purchase price on or before 20 
years at the option of the purchaser with 
interest at the rate of 6 percent on deferred 
payments; provided, however, that such 
purchase price shall not be more than 
$7,500. 

The special peviage reo veterans by 
this act is the privilege of deferring pay- 
ments for the full period of 20 years. Un- 
der the present law, state lands can be 
purchased by anyone under terms similar to 
this provision, except that payments on 
the purchase price are divided into yearly 
installments over a period of 20 years. 


Burial of Soldiers and Sailors 


The County Commissioners of each 





county are delegated to appoint some per- 


They’re Off! 


When and Where the Department Conventions 
Will Be Held 


New Hampshire Aug. 22, 23, 24 The Weirs 
New York Sept. 21, 22, 23 Syracuse 
North Carolina Sept. 8, 9 Greensboro 
Ohio Sept. 11, 12 Dayton — 
Oklahoma cept. 11, 12 Bartlesville 
Oregon Ju The Dalles 
Panama July 8,9 Taboga 
Pennsylvania -Sept. 7, 8,9 Williamsport 
Rhode Island Sept. 8, 9 Bristol 
South Carolina Aug. 23, 24 Florence 
South Dakota Aug. 21, 22, 23,24 Huron 
Texas Sept. 11, 12, 13 Waco 

Utah Sept. 21, 22, 2 Logan 
Virginia Aug. 24, 25, 26 Charlottesville 
Washington Aug. 31, Sept. 1,2 Wenatchie 
West Virginia Sept. 21, 22, 23 Bluefield 
Wisconsin Aug. 24, 25, 26 Beloit 
Wyoming July 24, 25, 26 Torrington 


Nine Auxiliary department conven- 
tions have thus far been reported— 
Kansas, Florida, Iowa, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, New Mexico, ‘South 
Dakota and Wyoming. The following 


additional Auxiliary conventions are 
scheduled thus far: 

Department Date Place 
Idaho July 27, 28, 29 Nampa* 
Indiana Sept. 25, 26, 27 Terre Haute* 
Kentucky Sept. 1, 2 Lexington 
Michigan Sept. 5, 6 Ann Arbor* 
Minnesota Aug. 21, 22, 23, 24 Virginia* 
Montana July 20, 21, 22 Kalispell* 
Nebraska Sept. 18, 19, - York 

New Hampshire Aug. 22, 23, The Weirs* 
New York Sept. 21, 22, 3 Syracuse* 
Ohio Sept. 11, 12 Dayton* 
North Carolina Sept. 9, 10 Groensboro® 
Pennsylvania Sept. 7, 8,9 Williamsport* 
Wisconsin Aug. 24, 25, 26 Beloit* 


*To be held simultaneously with Legion convention. 


The Birth of the G. W. V. A. 


(Continued from page 4) 


men’s associations all over Canada had 
made their presence known to the Fed- 
eral Government that representatives 
were called to Toronto to give evidence 
before a Parliamentary Committee on 
Pensions. The meeting of these various 
delegates gave the opportunity for a 
discussion which led to the Winnipeg 
Convention of Returned Soldiers’ As- 
sociations out of which the Great War 
Veterans’ Association of Canada was 
born on April 10, 1917. Like a once 
popular brand, it is “still going strong.” 


Veteran Laws in Colorado 
(Continued from page 13) 


son to see that any honerably discharged 
veteran of any war who may hereafter die 
without leaving sufficient means to defray 
the funeral expenses or who dies leaving 
a family unprovided with a home and in 
indigent circumstances, shall not be buried 
in that portion of any cemetery used for 
the burial of the pauper dead. The act 
further provides for the expenditure of a 
sum not exceeding $50 for the burial of 
such a veteran; and provides further that 
the State may acquire and maintain burial 
grounds in cities and towns where veterans’ 
organizations exist. It also provides for 
the appointment by the Governor of a 
board to purchase such burial places. 


Educational Loan Fund 


The sum of $200,000 has been appropri- 
ated and placed in the hands of the State 
ational Loan Board to be loaned in 
amounts up to $200 on five-year notes to 
worthy veterans to enable them to take 
vocational or educational work in any of 
the educational institutions of the State of 
Colorado. 
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Did You Call This Hand? 

For a long time Buddy in the Barrel was wearing a piece of 
rope, a dog tag, a tring of hot dogs or sompen for a necktie; and 
then along came Cheney Brothers advertising their famous 
cravats—and mufflers, socks and belts. 

And right here Buddy made a bad error—he fumbled oppor- 
tunity. 

He bought beaucoup Cheesy goods, but he didn't make any 
noise about the purchases. Cheney Brothers were disappointed 

3 ause they heard from only a few dealers and consumers re- 
i garding their campaign in our Weekly. 

Comrade J. M. Vranizan, manager of the Portland office of 
le the Western Dry Goods Company, says in a letter to us, “The 
- advertisements of Cheney Brothers were very good and I am 

sure they have been a help in the saie of their neckwear. I am 
vort enclosing a copy of a letter to them commenting on their adver- 
tising in the Weekly.” 

How many dealers feel the same way about this campaign? 
And how many consumers bought Cheney goods because of it? 
Will you tell us through coupons and letters so Buddy can take 
the ammunition to the Advertising Manager of Cheney Brothers 

Ville and show concrete evidence that our Weekly was a good medium 
e for this campaign? 
How did the Cheney advertising strike you? 
n 
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Copyright 1922 Hart Schaffner & Marx Ws 


Hart Schaffner & Marx sport dei 


Wear them for style—comfort— economy 


be EY look good on men and young men; 
they feel good, too—in the office or out- 
doors They wear so long the cost is very low 























$1,385 Prize a 8:59 2c Contest er on Membership Day, July Ist-—See page I! 





The AMERICAN 











Public ck. The above design by E. J. Béhar was awarded first prize in a 
goer act of March 3, 187 the year. Acceptance competition for a Fourth of July cover open to the members 


or _maili it cial of ided for in Se 
ida) Met of sah me 917, "authorised ‘March 31, 1921 of the Society of Illustrators School for Disabled Veterans 





